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Potes. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE BOOK CLUBS. 
THE history has not yet been written of the 
early book clubs of the county of Hunting- 
don. The following notes may, therefore, 
be worth recording in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

The St. Ives Union Book Club is the most 
important in the county. On 13 April last 
year it celebrated its centenary. It is 
rather remarkable that its members had met 
without a break every fortnight for a hun- 
dred years. Mr. H. Barton, the oldest 
member, was in the chair, and during the 
evening there were related many delightful 
reminiscences of the past members. Mr. 
John Johnson said he could trace back 
through his father and grandfather his 
connexion with the Club to its foundation. 

The oldest copy of the printed rules I 
have seen is the one in my possession : 
“Rules and Regulations of the Saint Ives 
Union Book Society. Founded in 1813,” 
1863. 

There is a most interesting account of a 
special meeting of its members in an old 
newspaper of 18 Jan., 1871. The President 





was Mr. E. A. Wallingford, and the Vice- 
President Mr. 8. Ginn. On this occasion 
some striking speeches were made by about 
a dozen gentlemen, and they spent a most 
pleasant evening. Since then they have 
all passed away. except my friends Mr. S. 
Ginn and Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton.* 
The newspaper I have mentioned belonged 
to Mr. Elliott R. Odams, and he showed it 
at one of their meetings in 1907; and they 
were so charmed with it that Mr. Odams 
had it reprinted as a small pamphlet : 
‘St. Ives Book Club of Thirty-Six Years 
Ago, dated 15 Sept., 1907. Soon afterwards 
Mr. Odams died (28 Jan., 1909). 

In March, 1899, the members were invited 
to dinner by one of their oldest subscribers, 
Mr. W. W. Warner, who said only two 
dinners had been given during its long 
career. Mr. Warner was born at St. Ives, 
5 Sept., 1834, and died there 14 Dee., 1905. 
He had been Mayor five times—1877, ’83, 
°87. 792, and °97. 

In my ‘St. lves and the Printing Press’ 
(1889) I alluded to the meetings of the Club 
being held at the ‘‘ Old House,” and the many 
associations with the early printers of the 
town. When it left the ‘Old House” it 
met at Mr. Gardner's, the printer of Crown 
Street, and afterwards at his widow and 
daughter’s on the Pavement, and later at 
their successor’s, Mr. J. G. Hankin; and 
his son was the Secretary at the Centenary 
meeting. So the old Club goes back to the 
days of George Dyer and John Hammond. 
and has always numbered among its mem- 
bers some of the most cultivated inhabitants 
of the town. 

I have, however, recently discovered evi- 
dence of the existence of a Book Club in 
St. Ives forty-five years earlier. The Rev. 
John Cranwell published by subscription 
in 1768 ‘The Christiad, a Poem’ Many 
St. Ives gentlemen subscribed, and the 
‘* Book Club of St. Ives,” as well as the 
Book Clubs of Kimbolton and Huntingdon. 
I might notice that the Rev. John Wheeldon 
subscribed for thirty-one copies. He was 
teacher of a private grammar school at 
St. Ives, B.A. 1759, M.A. 1762, and author 
of several works, including ‘A Poetical 
Epistle,’ 2nd ed., 1769, written at St. Ives. 
The interest taken in Cranwell’s book may 
be because he was a native of St. Ives, 
being the son of Tyrell Cranwell, vintner 
of St. Ives. This has not been noticed 


* A few hours after this page was prepared for the 
press, the latter statement had ceased to be true. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton died on the evening of 
Saturday, 6 June. 
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before, and his birthplace is omitted in | “a correspondent says a book club is to be formed 
‘D.N.B xiii. 33. He was Rector of at E peri ag —_ — = of literary 

$ an scientific characters already entered 
Abbot’s ‘Ripton, and died 17 April, 1793. members it promises by profound knowledge 


There was also in St. Ives a “ Church 
Book Club ” before 1849, and until the Rev. 
C. D. Goldie’s time it was flourishing. ‘“*‘ He 
died 11 Jan., 1886, aged 61; 19 years Vicar 
of this parish’’—when the Club seems to 
have lapsed. 

Some of the Huntingdon Clubs com- 
menced at an early date. “ Cc.” (Richard 
Carruthers) in his ‘ History of Huntingdon ’ 
(1824), p. 299, records :— 

“There are four Book Clubs in this town, the 
oldest and most respectable of which is the George 
Book Club, established in the year 1742. It 
consists at present of about 50 members, who 
meet and dine together once a month. 

‘* The Ladies’ Book Society, consisting of about 
40 subscribers. 

** Huntingdon Book Club, to which Lord Sondes 
and Lord John Russell are patrons and sub- 
scribers, the number of subscribers is 22. 

** The Huntingdon Literary Society, established 
in 1817, 37 subscribers.’ 

The second edition of Noble’s *‘ Memoirs 
of the Protectoral-House of Cromwell ’ (1787) 
was published by subscription. There was 
a large number of local subscribers, with the 
Earl of Sandwich leading, and several Book 
Clubs, including ‘“‘The George Inn Book 
Club in Huntingdon ” and ‘‘ The Fountain 
Inn Book Club in Huntingdon.” 

The next reference I have to a Hunting- 
don Club is The Gentleman's Magazine in 
1827, when it refers to the death of Dr. J. M, 
Leslie (7 Sept., 1827) in the following terms ,; 

‘* He was one of the most active members of 
the Huntingdonshire Book-club, and was_ to 
have taken the Vice-President’s chair at the 
anniversary meeting of that long- -established 
institution, on the day before his death.’ 

In 1840 the Huntingdon Town and County 
Book Club, which apparently was the same 
as the above, published its rules with a 
catalogue of its books, 

‘Hatfield’s Gazetteer’ (1854), p. 250, men- 
tions only two Clubs in Huntingdon—the 
‘* Huntingdonshire Ladies’ Book Society ” 
and the ** Huntingdonshire Literary Society ”’ 
—and they, like the St. Ives clubs, had book- 
sellers as secretaries. ‘I'he former Club had 
Mr. A. P. Wood, and the latter Mr. R. Edis. 
For their careers see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 11S. viii. 44. 
Probably at this date (1854) the two other 
Clubs had lapsed. 

There was also a Huntingdonshire Medical 
Book Society about the seventies or eighties, 
but J can learn nothing about it at present, 

The foundation of the Bluntisham Club 
is as follows. The Cambridge Independent 
Press (8 Jan., 1825) states that 








and learning to rival anything of the kind in the 
neighbourhood. The works intended to be taken 
are chiefly to consist of periodical publications.” 

I mentioned a Club in Kimbolton in 
1768 when referring to Cranwell, but there 
was another Club there later called the 
‘** Kimbolton Congregational Book Society.” 

Of the Warboys Club I have a copy of the 
“Rules of the Book Society held in the 
Vestry in the Meeting House at W arboys, 
in the County of Huntingdon,” 1837. 

There was a Book Society established 
5 Jan., 1816, at St. Neots, but I believe no- 
thing further is known about it. Another 
St. Neots Society, however, had ‘ The 
Rules of the Vestry Book Society, with 
Catalogue,” published at St. Neots, 1838. 

The Eynesbury Reading Club existed from 
about 1860-70. 

I wrote in The St. Neots Advertiser (5 May, 
1904) on the ‘ Earliest Circulating Libraries 
of Huntingdonshire,’ and this elicited the 
information that a gentleman of Toseland, 
Hunts, possessed a record of the Caxton 
Book Club, dated 1745, which refers to an 
order of the Club made in 1712. Caxton 
is just in Cambridgeshire, but close to 
St. Neots, and its Club belongs to the same 
group of Book Clubs, and is worth mention- 
ing, for the date is an early one. 

The late Joseph Hill, in ‘The Book- 
Makers of Birmingham: Authors, Printers, 
and Book-Sellers ’ (1907), said of Birming- 
ham: “The Book Clubs are only traceable. 
to 1772.” 

This is a most imperfect: list of the Book 
Clubs of Huntingdonshire, but all fresh 
information, and it shows great literary 
enthusiasm for so small a county. 

LisT OF CLUBS AND DATES. 
Bluntisham Book Club ar we 
Caxton Book Club 
Eynesbury Reading Club 


1825- — 
1712-1746 
1860-1870 


Fountain Inn Club 1787-— — 
George Book Club a 1742-1787 
Huntingdon Book Club 1768-1824 
Huntingdonshire Medical — 
Kimbolton Book Club 1768—- — 
Kimbolton Capes aimee Society « —_— 
Ladies’ Book Society . 1824-1854 
Literary Society 1817-1854 
St. Ives Book Club... 1768-— — 
St. Ives Union Book Club 1813- — 
St. Ives Church Book Club 1849-1886 
St. Neots Book Society 1816- — 
St. Neots Vestry Book Society 1838- — 
Warboys Book Society 1837- — 


—— E. Norkzis. 
Cirencester. 
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WEBSTER ; 
A QUESTION OF AUTHORSHIP. 
(See ante, pp. 382, 405, 443.) 


(xiii 
He bore his steerage true in every part, 
Led by the compass of oe noble heart. 
C. C.,’ IV. ii. (iv. 75). 
Compare :— 
-his Faith and Charity 
Was the true compass, measur’d every part, 
And took the latitude of his Christian heart. 
; * Monuments of Honor’ (iii. 244). 
Xiv.) 
And what worse office can I do i’ th’ world 
Unto my enemy than to endeavour 
By all means possible to aid him 
Unto a whore ? *C. C.,’ IV. ii. (iv. 75). 
Compare :— 
Thy fame, fond duke, 
I first have poison’d, directed thee the way 
To marry a whore 5. what can be worse ? 
‘W. D.,’ IV. iii. (ii. 94). 


-if he “Il bite 
Ee give e him line op: ied on. 
jes” Vel 


(xv.) 


. (iv. 85). 
Compare :— 
Well, I will give him line; 
Let bim run on in’s course of spending. 
‘D. L. C.,’ II. i. (iii. 28). 
(xvi.) 


What I have said, T roe said. 
. C.,’ V. i. (iv. 85). 
Compare :— 
What I have done, I base done. 
1.,’ V. ii. (ii. 257). 
[Appius.] W hat we ii we will. 
‘A. and V.,’ I. iv. (iii. 141). 


(xvil.) Lessingham tells Woodroff that 


Annabel “plays false’ with Bonvile. 
Woodroft (who is Annabel’s father) ex- 
claims :— 


Why, then, of all men living do you address 
This report to me, that ought of all men breathing 
To have been the last o’ th’ roll, except the 
husband 
That should have heard of = ? 
C. C.,’ V. i. (iv. 87). 

This reflection is biannual of Webster. 

Compare :— 


We that have such servants 
Are like to cuckolds that have riotous wives: 
We are the last to know on ’t. 
: ‘A. and V.,’ III. ii. (iv. 180). 
And again :— 
....oft haps 
No man alive more welcome to the husband 
Than he that makes him cuckold. 
‘Dp. L. C.,’ IV. ii. (iii. 87). 
i.) Are you return’d 
“With the Italian plague 7. nS jealousy ? 
C.,’ V. i. (iv. 90). 
Compare :— 
my jealousy ! 
I am to learn what that Italian means. 
*W. D.,’ II. i. (ii. 36). 7% 


(xix.) 

May my executors cozen all my kindred 

To whom I bequeath legacies. 

*O. C.,’ V. i. (iv. 92). 
Compare :— 
...-in whom I have no more right 

Than false executors have in orphans’ goods 

They cozen them of. 

‘D. L. C.,’ II. iv. (iii. 50). 
(xx.) 

Carry it like a French quarrel, privately whisper, 

Appoint to meet, and cut each other’s throats 

With cringes and embraces. 

°C. C.,’ V. i. (iv. 92). 

Webster had a true John Bull mistrust of 
the tricky methods of the foreigner. Com- 
pare ‘ The Devil’s Law Case,’ II. i. :— 

Contarino. ....I have not ta’en the way 
Like an Italian, to cut your throat 
By practice. (iii. 38). 
And again, in the same scene of this play—: 

Ercole. For that let me embrace you. 

Con. Methinks, being an Italian, I trust you 
To come somewhat too near me. (iii. 39). 

Of the above points of resemblance, five 
have previously been noted: Nos. i., vi., xi., 
and xii. by Dr. Stoll, and No. iii. by Prof. 
Sampson. Many other minor points— 
echoes of phrases and sentiments—might be 
recorded, but doubtless enough has been. 
said to establish Webster’s claim. 


The share of each partner in this play can, 
I think, be determined almost exactly, as- 
follows :— 


Act I. Se. I. (Hazlitt, iv. 9-16) Webster. 

Sc. II. (17-24) Webster. 

Act IT. Se. I. (25-26) Webster. 

Sc. II. (27-30) Webster. 

Sc. III. (31-37) Rowley. 

Se. IV. (37-48) Webster, with slight 
touches by Rowley. 

Act III. Se. I. (44-49) Webster. 

Se. II. (50-54) Rowley. 

Sec. III. (54-58) Webster. 

Act IV. Se. I. (58-68) Webster and Rowley 
together. 

Sc. ITI. (68-76) Webster. 

Se. ITI. (76-81) Rowley, with — slight 
assistance from Web- 
ster. 

Act V. Se. I. (81-93) Webster. 

Se. II. (93-97) Webster. 

(97-99) Rowley, with possibly a 
touch or two by Web- 
ster in concluding 
speeches. 


My reason for ascribing to Webster the 
portions of the play assigned solely to him 
will sufficiently appear from what I have 
already written. Rowley’s authorship of 
the underplot has never been questioned, and 
with regard to the scenes ascribed to him 
alone, all that need be said is that they 
closely resemble his acknowledged work, 





both in the rough, unpolished style in which 
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they are written, and in their coarse humour, 
whereas they contain none of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of Webster’s manner 
nor trace of his vocabulary. The remaining 
scenes require some special notice. 

Act II. Se. TV.—This is undoubtedly in 
the main Webster’s. Apart from the style, 
note the words “ gratulate’ and 
bated ”’ (p. 39); the latter an instance of 
Webster’s partiality for rare, pedantic 
words (cf. ‘‘ diversivolent ** in ‘The White 
Devil’; ‘“ torvéd,” ‘ concionate,”’ 
‘ Appius and Virginia’). Compare also Anna's 
speech (p. 43), 

...though your kinsman be absent 
IT am here the worst part of him, 
with Lodovico’s answer to Giovanni, ‘The 
White Devil,’ V. ii. :— 
Thy uncle, which is part of thee, enjoined us to ’t. 
(ii. 138). 

Possibly Rowley had a hand in the dia- 
logue with the Nurse (p. 38); and the coarse 
oath at the end of the scene I suspect to be 
his—not at all likely to be Webster’s. 

Act IV. Se. I. (The scene in ‘‘The Three 
Tuns” tavern.)—The shares of the two 
partners are here difficult to distinguish with 
any certainty, but Franckford’s principal 
speech (p. 60) reads like Webster. Prob- 
ably both worked together on the interview 
between Compass and Pettifog. There is a 
reference to two cant words for a courtesan 
used in Middleton and Rowley’s ‘A Fair 
Quarrel’: “‘A tweak or a bronstrops, I 
learnt that name in a play ” (p. 64), which 
seems to point to Rowley; but the allusion 
to clerks sharing fees with counsellors (p. 63) 
is Webster’s. The Counsellor’s and Wood- 
roff’s speeches (p. 65) seem to be Webster’s; 
Compass’s speech (p. 66), Rowley’s; the 
vile joke (p. 67), certainly Rowley’s. This 
is followed immediately by Raymond’s 
speech (‘‘’Tis counsel worth a fee,” &c.), 
which is Webster's. One would naturally 
expect to find evidences of Webster’s hand 
in this scene, dealing as it does with law and 
lawyers. His plays afford abundant evi- 
dence of a close acquaintance with law and 
legal procedure—certainly a closer acquaint- 


ance than Shakespeare’s, though, even so, | 


not a knowledge of so intimate a kind as 
would appear to be beyond the reach of an 
intelligent layman. That the law had a 


special attraction for him is apparent from 
the fact that a trial scene in open court 
forms a conspicuous feature of three of the 
four plays attributed to his sole authorship. 

Act IV. Se. IlI.—Webster’s share in this 
(if any) very slight. 
sponsible for the “‘sententious ’ 


Possibly he was re- 


** sur- | 


&e., in | 


couplet | Chapel. 
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! 
| (p- 77), and the speech of Compass’s wife 
(p. 79). 

Act V. Se. II.—The versification points to 
Webster’s authorship of the first part of this 
| scene, and this is confirmed by minor verbal 
indications. No trace of Rowley until 
| Compass and the gallants, &c., make their 
appearance. From this point (the three 
/ concluding pages) Rowley took control, 
| and brought the underplot (and play) to a 
| conclusion, his work receiving some trivial 
alterations by Webster, an indication of 





| which may be seen in “‘ the fatal monologist ”’ 


of the concluding page. 
H. DuGpDALEe SyYKES. 





AND MEMORIALS IN THE 


BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
11S. i. 282; ii. 42, 381; iii. 22, 222, 421; 
iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 284, 
343; vil. 64,144, 175, 263, 343,442; viii. 
4, 82, 183, 285, 382, 444; ix. 65, 164, 384.) 


STATUES 


Rewiicious LEADERS, &c. (coné/iied.) 
Dr. JAMES MARTINEAU. 


Aviemore, Inverness-shire.—On the road 
to Loch an Eilan a column has been placed 
to the memory of Dr. Martineau. It was 
unveiled by Lady Mary Grant on 21 June, 
1913. The column is constructed of Elgin 
sandstone, and is erected in the centre of a 
triangle of grass. The central panel of the 
pedestal is inscribed :— 

** James Martineau, LL.D., D.C.L., 
Litt.D., Principal of Manchester College. 
years resident at The Polchar.” 

Then follows a quotation from his book 
‘ Endeavours after the Christian Life.’ 

Another tablet contains the following :— 

“The carvers of Rothiemurchus, taught for 
twenty-five years by Gertrude and Edith Mar- 
tineau, have, in gratitude and affection, adorned 
this memorial.” 

A third tablet records the good work of 
Dr. Martineau’s daughters for the people of 
| the district. 

Miss Gertrude Martineau, the sole sur- 
vivor, was present at the unveiling. 


S.T.D., 
Many 





Rev. THos. CHARLES. 

Bala, North Wales.—A white marble 
statue of the Rev. Thos. Charles, to whose 
suggestion and initiative the British and 
Foreign Bible Society owes its existence, is 
placed in front of the Calvinistic Methodist 
It was unveiled by Mrs. Edwards, 
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wife of the President of Bala College and 
granddaughter of Mr. Charles, on 17 June, 
1866. The statue, which is the work of a 
local sculptor, represents Mr. Charles in 
a preaching gown, and holding an open Bible 
in his right hand. The cost of the statue 
was defrayed “by the subscriptions of 
patriotic Welshmen in most parts of the 
world.” 
CANON THYNNE. 


Kilkhampton, Cornwall.—In 1909 a 
preaching cross was placed at the entrance 
to the churchyard by the inhabitants to the 
memory of Canon Thynne, their rector for 
nearly half a century. It was unveiled by 
the late Bishop of Truro (Dr. C. W. Stubbs) 
on 26 July. It is a crucifix 20 ft. high, 
constructed of local granite. On a die- 
stone at the base of the monolith is the 
simple inscription :— 

Behold thy King. 
At the back is inscribed in small and un- 
obtrusive characters :— 

“Remember in the Lord, Arthur Christopher 
Thynne, Rector of Kilkhampton 1859-1903. 
This Cross was erected by parishioners and 
—— who loved him—Festival of S. James, 
This beautiful memorial is the handiwork 
of Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons of Exeter. 


First anp Last ABBOTS. 


Reading.—On 10 July, 1911, Sir William 
Osler unveiled memorials to the first and 
last Abbots of the Abbey. They were the 
cift of Dr. J. B. Hurry. and sare 
placed in the ruins of the former Chapter- 
House. The memorials consist of two slabs 
of blue Forest of Dean stone, on which are 
sculptured in high relief scenes from the 
lives of the Abbots. The work was executed 
by Mr. W. S. Frith. On the first tablet is 
represented Abbot Hugh de Boves receiving 
the insignia of his office at the hands of 
King Henry I. Above are carved the arms 
of Reading Abbey and a rebus on the name 
Boves. At the foot is inscribed :— 

To the memory of Hugh de Boves, first Abbot of 
Reading 
\.D. 1123-1130, afterwards Archbishop of Rouen 
A.D. 1130-1160. 
Amor plebis, tremor potentum, 

Clarus avis, clarus studiis, recreator egentum. 

On the second tablet is represented Abbot 
Hugh Faringdon, with a rope round his 
neck, standing at the foot of the gallows, in 
the act of addressing the burghers who have 
assembled to witness the last scene prior to 
the dissolution of the Abbey. Above are 
carved the arms of Reading Abbey and the 





personal arms of Hugh Faringdon. At the 
foot is inscribed :— 
To the memory of Hugh Cook Faringdon, 
last Abbot of Reading, 
A.D. 1520-1539, who refused to surrender his Abbey 
to King Henry VIII., and died on the gallows. 
‘In Te Domine speravi.’ 


BisHop Gort. 

Llangeitho, co. Cardigan.——-In 1908 a 
memorial cross 15 ft. high was erected in 
the churchyard in memory of Dr. John 
Gott, third Bishop of Truro, and Mrs. Gott. 
The design was taken from an ancient 
cross rescued in a broken condition by the 
late bishop when Vicar of Leeds. The 
head somewhat resembles the St. Columb 
Major example, and the main subjects on 
the four sides are symbolic representations 
of the Evangelists. The work was executed 
in brown granite by Mr. F. Nicholls of 
Lewannick, from drawings by Mr. E. H- 
Sedding of Wadebridge. 


BisHop TRELAWNY. 

Bristol.—Through the instrumentality of 
the Bristol and District Cornish Association 
a tablet has been erected in the Cathedral 
to Trelawny, one of the famous Seven 
Bishops. It is executed in bronze and 
Cornish marble by Mr. Alfred Drury, R.A. 
On St. Luke’s Day, 18 Oct., 1912, it was 
unveiled by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. The 
inscription is as follows :-— 

“To the glory of God and in memory of the 
Rt. Rev. Sir Jonathan Trelawny, third baronet of 
his ancient and honourable house, born at Tre- 
lawne, in the county of Cornwall, 1650, succes- 
sively Bishop of Bristol, Exeter, and Winchester, 
who showed at a memorable period in the national 
history, A.D. 1688, what Cornishmen can do, this- 
tablet is erected by the Bristol and District 
Cornish Association, and others who admire 
courage for conscience’ sake.” 


Canon C. J. PARKER. 

Wick, co. Gloucester.—On 12 Feb., 1909, 
the Bishop of Bristol dedicated a memorial 
stone placed on Naishcombe Hill, near the 
spot where Canon Parker was killed in the 
previous September. It bears the following 
inscription :— 

“Near this spot the Rev: Charles Joseph 
Parker, M.A., Hon. Canon of Bristol, met his: 
death in returning from preaching at a harvest 
festival at Abson, September 24, 1908. ‘God 
takes His children to Himself at their fuld 
growth.’ ”’ 

Morcan Lioyp. 

Rhosddu, near Wrexham.—The Rev. 
Morgan Lloyd (Morgan Llwyd of Wynedd), 
the Welsh preacher, mystic, and writer, died 
on 3 June, 1659, aged 40, and was buried in 
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the Dissenters’ burial-ground here. No 
stone marked the spot, the only indication 
of his grave being a tablet on the cemetery 
wall. In 1909 steps were taken by the Non- 
conformists of North Wales to erect a suit- 
able memorial over his burial-place. This 
was unveiled by Mrs. Lloyd George on 
10 April, 1912. It consists of a tall, spiral 
construction of polished red Peterhead 
granite, resting upon a granite base. Mrs. 
‘Tom Ellis presided over the ceremony, which 
was witnessed by several thousand people. 


Information is desired respecting the 
following memorials: Bede, Sunderland ; 


Rev. C. Gordon, Aberdeen; Canon Hoare, 
Tunbridge Wells ; Samuel Rutherford, Gate- 
house and Anwoth; Rowland Hill, Hawk- 
stone; Dr. Hanna, Belfast; Rev. T. Cook, 
Curbar ; Dean Colet, Hammersmith ; 
Rowlands. Llangeitho; Matthew Henry, 

Chester ; Dean Hook, Leeds. 

JOHN T. Page. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 
(To be continued.) 








Rosert Hrete IN THE ‘D.N.B.’—In 
giving ‘‘28 Feb., 1428,” as the date of 
Heete’s death, the ‘ D.N.B.’ (xxv. 365) relied 
on a statement in Moberly’s ‘ Life of Wyke- 
ham ’ (1887), p. xii, n. 2 (p. xv, n. 8, in the 
second edition, 1893). But Moberly’s read- 
ing of the entry in the Winchester College 
Register of Fellows, part of which he pur- 
ported to quote, was inaccurate. The 
original entry runs thus :— 

re Magister Heete de Wodestoke in com. Oxon. 
socius admissus et iuratus xiii? die mensis Februarii 
A° regni regis Henrici v" ix® ”’ [i.e., 13 Feb., 1421/2] 
{Addition by another hand:—] “qui obiit 
penultimo die Februarii anno regni regis H. vit 
xi" ” [not ‘‘6 Hen. 6,” as Moberly] ‘ et ”’ [here 
comes what seems to be really a marginal note :— 
““iacet in introitu Capelle Coll.’’] ‘‘ anno dm. 


millesimo ecce™’ xxxii’, litera dominicali D.” 
{t.e., 27 Feb., 1432/3]. 
This date for Heete’s death, 27 Feb., 


1432/3, does not rest merely upon the above 
entry, but is confirmed by other Winchester 
College documents. For instance, the Bur- 
sars’ Account Roll, Mich. 11 H. VI.—Mich., 
12 H. VI. (1432-33), records that in that 
bursarial year Heete’s stipend as a Fellow 
of the College was paid for the first quarter 
of the year and for ten further weeks ; 
and on the other hand the Roll includes 
among the receipts the following item :— 

* Oblationes :—Et de domino Willelmo Wyke 
sacrista Coll. hoc anno cum xiiis. iiiid. de legatis 
m. Rob. Heete et m. Johannis Wyllyng’— 
xXxxiiis. iiiid.”’ 





Another small mistake which the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
perpetuates is in the date when Heete 
became Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
On the authority of what is really an error or 
misprint in Kirby's ‘ Winchester Scholars ’ 
(1888), p. 28, this date is given as ** 1417.” 
But the correct date is 1407. For Heete, 
having become a Scholar at Winchester 
in or about 1401, migrated to the sister 
foundation in or about 1405, and, after the 
customary two years’ probation as Scholar 
there, was admitted as Fellow in 1407. 
For the‘dates here given I[ rely on the follow- 
ing Winchester College books :— 

1. Register of Winchester Scholars :—‘‘Nomina 
Scolarium admissorum Anno regni regis Henrici 
ii?’ [with the later addition :—‘ Et <A” 
m’ccee” i®”?; and the yet later addition :— 
‘© 1401”; but the regnal year 2 Hen. IV. actually 
began on 30 Sept., 1400]....[27th name :—] 
‘* Robertus Heete de Wodesoke [sic] in com. Oxon. 
re[cessit] ad Coll. Oxon. [i.e., to New College, 
Oxford] a’ predicti Regis vii?’ [which regnal 
year began on 30 Sept., 1405]. [Marginal note:—] 
‘**Socius Winton.” 

2. ‘ Liber Successionis et Dignitatis ’’ (an old 
manuscript book, compiled from records of New 
College, Oxford, of the Fellows of that College 


down to the year 1640) :—* Anno Dni. 1407.... 
[5th name :---] Rob. Hcete. De Com. Oxon. 
Lincoln. Dioc. [Decessio :—] 1421. [Gradus, &c. $ 


—] Legum Bac. Capellanus Cantariwe 8. Trini- 
tatis Omnium Sanctorum Oxon. presentatus 1417. 
permutat cum Rectore Keclesia par. S. Mildrede 
in Oxonia Anno Dni 1417.” 

At the end of the book just cited, there 
is the note :— 

“The Chauntry of the Holy Trinity in All 
Saints Church in Oxon. was the Presentation of 
New Coll. Oxon.” HH. iC, 


THe Batuos IN FRENCH VerRsE.—The 
bathos has been well defined—was it by 
Pope ?—as “the art of sinking in poetry.” 
First-rate examples of it are somewhat 
hard to find. But here is one, dated 1822, 
in the ‘Livre Mystique’ of Alfred de 
Vigny, under the title ‘Moise. Moses 
ascends Mount Nebo, and there addresses 
his Maker :— 

Hélas ! je sais aussi tous les secrets des cicux, 

Et vous m’avez prété la force de vos yeux. 

Je commande a la nuit de déchirer ses voiles 5 
Ma bouche par leur nom a compteé les étoiles, 

Et, dés qu’au firmament mon geste l’appela, 
Chacune s’est hitee en disant, ‘* Me voila.’ 
J’impose mes deux mains sur le front des nuages 
Pour tarir dans leurs flancs la source des orages 3 
J’engloutis les cités sous les sables mouvants ; 

Je renverse les monts sous les ailes des vents ; 
Mon pied infatigable est plus fort que lespace $ 
Le fleuve aux grandes eaux se range quand je 


passe 3 
Et la voix de la mer se tait devant ma voix. 
Lorsque mon peuple souffre, ou qu'il lui faut des 
lois, 
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J’éléve mes regards, votre esprit me visite ; 

La terre alors chancelle et le soleil hésite. 

Vos anges sont jaloux et m’admirent entre eux. 
Et. cependant, Seigneur, je ne suis pas heureux. 

O that M. Arouet had lived fifty years 
jater, or de Vigny fifty years earlier! He 
would have turned de Vigny inside out, amid 
inextinguishable laughter. He would also 
have given a sly stroke or two to Moses, 
over the back of his eulogist. Not even the 
“verge d’airain ’’ which de Vigny attributes 
to him would have saved him. 

“What!” Voltaire might have said. 
“Here is another miracle. Moses possessed 
a rod made of a metal the very name of 
which was taken from Brundusium, a town 
not built until he had been dead for more 
than two thousand years.’ After this, the 
spectacle of ‘‘ six cent mille Hébreux, courbés 
dans la poussiére,”’ yet singing with one 
voice, is a trifle. 

And now I hope no one will chastise me 
too severely for my theory. An English 
writer now and then flounders into the bathos 
through mere stupidity. When Satan Mont- 
gomery says that 

The soul, aspiring, seeks its source to mount, 

As streams meander level with their fount, 
one expects an occasional bathos, and scarcely 
notices it. The pilgrim simply blunders 
into the Slough of Despond. It is far other- 
wise with the Frenchman. He ascends like 
Icarus, and becomes super-exalted. Then 
down he comes, and his down-coming is 
tremendous. He neglects to consider that 
fatal step which intervenes between the 
sublime and the ridiculous. I do not mean 
to affirm that no English writer ever reaches 
a state of super-exaltation, or that no French 
writer ever treads the earth. Far from it. 
T will only add that a collection of really 
good examples of the bathos is much to be 
desired ; and where better than in these 
columns ? RicHARD H. THORNTON. 


CowES: ORIGIN OF THE NAmeE. (See 
11 S. i. 88, 155, 508; vi. 285.)—At the last 
reference Y. T. writes :— 

“The history of the little town only began in 
his [Henry VIII.’s] reign. Before a single house 
was built on those lonely wooded shores, the 
anchorage now called Cowes Roads bore the name 
of ‘The Cowe.’...... The Calendars of State 
Papers tell us that in 1512 the King’s ships 
were at anchor ‘ at ye Cowe—betwixt ye Isle of 
Wight and England.’ ” 

In The Isle of Wight County Press a writer 
{possibly the same) gives the year 1509 
as the date when the name of ‘‘ Ye Cowe ”’ 
first appears in the State Papers as a 
rendezvous for the King’s ships. We read 





of ‘‘ Est Cowe ” in the year 1539, and of the 
‘West Cowe” in 1541. The abbreviated 
forms of “the Kowes”’ and ‘‘ the Cowes” 
crept slowly into use, so that after 1553 we 
hear no more of either ‘‘ Cowe.”’ : 

Dr. Paul Studer, in the recently issued 
volume entitled ‘The Port Book of South- 
ampton, 1427-1430’ (Southampton Record 
Soc. Publ.) in his Historical Introduction, 
p. Xi, writes :-- 

“At great expense to the town, Thomas 
Abrygen has to be sent with a body of armed men 
to bring these foreign gentlemen [the patront of 
the Genoese and Venetian carracks] to their senses, 
and to induce them to pay the anchorage money, 
which by ancient right the Mayor and Commonalty 
of Hampton are empowered to levy on all ships 
casting anchor within the precincts of the harbour, 
from Langstone in the east to Hurst in the west. 

On pp. 118-19 the translation of this 
particular entry is given :— 

‘** On the 26th day of March [1430], I [the water 
bailiff], pay Thomas Abrygen to go (to Cowes to 
fetch the anchorage-money of Karole Italien. 

The ensuing paragraph reads :— 

‘On the 18th day of September I pay Thomas 
Abrygen for his expenses to go to Cowes to fetch 
the anchorage-money of Galyot Pinel. 

From the foregoing it would seem the 
name “Cowes”? was in use more than a 
century earlier than has been supposed 
hitherto. JOHN L. WHITEHEAD. 


Rosert BARON AND SHAKESPEARE.—I 
was surprised to see that, though the new 
edition of ‘The Shakspere Allusion-Book ’ 
(Munro, 1909) referred to Robert Baron’s 
‘Pocula Castalia,’ 1650, it ignored his 
‘Cyprian Academy;’ 1647; on p. 69 of 
Book III. occurs the following obvious 
imitation of a famous passage in ‘ Richard 
For Monuments we’ve hung up brused armes, 

To pleasuers we’ve converted stern alarms. 

And dreadfull marches to delightfull greetings, 

And harnest squadrons into merry meetings. __ 

Grim Visag’d war hath smooth’d his brow, in 
stead 

Of mounting of a fiery barbed steed. 

To fright pale foes, now all in a qualme 

He capes [sic] in a Ladyes Amphithalme. — 

Bends all his nerves, and every meanes he ‘1 prove 

To the lascivious pleasing of his love. 

I have given only a rapid glance at this 
production of Baron, and have not now 
time to examine it more fully, but it 1s quite 
likely that it contains other thefts, and the 
book should be carefully read from this 
point of view by some one. Baron steals 
from Milton, as is well known. Sidney’s 
influence seems to dominate the prose (cf. the 
opening paragraphs of Book I.). I have 
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not noticed the borrowing of any Jonson 
material in this piece, though elsewhere 
Baron makes much use of that poet. The 
remark in the ‘ Allusion-Book’ that in his 
* Fortunes Tennis-Ball ’ he imitated Jonson’s 
masques does not exhaust the subject. In 
the same poem he steals from ‘ Sejanus,’ 
from * Catiline,” from the ‘ Epigrams,’ and 
from other pieces. His use of ‘ Catiline ’ for 
his own ‘ Mirza’ was remarked by Lang- 
baine. Other poems contain other borrow- 
ings from the same poet. 

Perhaps I might also add that in ‘ Pocula 
Castalia,’ p. 118, opposite the epigram ‘ To 
Sir John Falstaff,’ noticed in the * Allusion- 
Book,’ occurs in another epigram the line 

So bankrupt Sol, the wandring Knight so fair, 
which is not noticed. 

For Baron's use of other poets than those 
mentioned, see the article on him in the 
‘D.N.B.’ Witrtram Dinsmore Briccs. 


Last SURVIVOR OF THE BIRKENHEAD.— 
The death of Capt. G. W. Lucas, which 
occurred on 17 May, removes the last survivor 
of the wreck off South Africa of the troop- 
ship Birkenhead on 26 Feb., 1852, when, 
out of a total ship’s company of 638, no 
fewer than 445 (chiefly soldiers and sailors) 
perished. Capt. Lucas was at one time 
chief magistrate of Durban, but, afterwards 
returning home, passed away at Abersoch, 
Carnarvonshire, in the 83rd year of his age. 

FrepDErick T. HIBGAME. 

23, Unthank Road, Norwich. 

(It is proverbially difficult to stop a misstatement 
that has obtained wide circulation. Hence it may 
be well to put on record in ‘N. & Q.’ two letters 
which appeared in The Daily Telegraph of Thurs- 
day, 21 May :— 

TO THE EpITor oF The Daily Telegraph. 

StrR,—Capt. Lucas was not the last survivor of 
the loss of the Birkenhead. That honour now 
belongs to Capt. R. M. Bond Shelton, who was a 
cornet of the 12th Light Dragoons on board the 
famous troopship, when she went to pieces off the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1852. 

On that occasion he rendered much assistance 
by getting the terrified horses up on deck and push- 
ing them into the sea, and at the last moment 
succeeded, at the imminent risk of his own life, 
in rescuing two children from the saloon cabin. 
When the vessel broke up he swam ashore for two 
miles amidst sharks and wreckage. 

He was educated at Cheltenham College, and 
entered the Army in 1851. He served in the 
Kaftir Wa r, 1852-53 ; in the Crimean War, 1854— 
1855 ; and in the Indian Mutiny, 1857-58. He was 
with the allied French and Italian forces in the 
war with the Austrians, 1859. 

This comment on your leading article will 
serve to remind the nation that the last link with 
this splendid incident of the historic past is 
happily not yet severed, but that an echo faint 
and far may still be heard. 
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Some years ago I was in correspondence with 
both these officers, and possess a signed portrait 
of each. Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Rev.) N. KyNASTON GASKELL. 

St. Gabriel’s, Warwick Square, S.W., May 20. 

Sir,—I am glad to say that Capt. Lucas is not 
the last survivor of the Birkenhead. I enclose 
the card of Capt. Bond Shelton, who called on me 
last Monday, and who joined the 12th Royal 
Lancers in Kaffir Land when he had recovered 
from the injuries he had received. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
HERBERT JARY. 
Major, late 12th Royal Lancers. 
The Coburg Hotel, May 20.] 


‘* FELIX QUEM FACIUNT ALIENA PERICULA 
cautum. —The hope of learning the author 
of this line springs eternal in some readers’ 
breasts. But, as with certain other metrical 
proverbs, the utmost to which a less san- 
guine mind aspires is to trace an earlier 
instance of itsuse. At 118. i. 155 Mr. JOHN 
HopcGkKIN mentioned that it was the first 
line of a distich employed by Felix Balligaut 
in connexion with his printer’s mark, in a 
book dated Paris, 1497. On p. 146 of the 
seventh volume of the same series I pointed 
out that the line was quoted earlier than this 
in the ‘ De Tempore Regis Richardi Seeundi,’ 
attributed to Thomas Walsingham, and in the 
following volume, p. 105, I gave a yet earlier 
example from Matthew Paris (? about 1235, 
when Paris succeeded Roger of Wendover 
as chronicler of St. Alban’s). I have 
recently come on the following lines in a 
medieval poem, the ‘ Troilus’ of Albertus 
Stadensis, edited for the first time from the 
Wolfenbiittel MS. by Dr. Merzdorf in 1875 : 

Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum 

Et cui dant nitidum littera nigra librum 

Nos aliena docent, felix quicunque dolore 

Alterius didicit posse cavere suum. 
Lib. iv. 583, sqq. 

The author, a Benedictine, was abbot of 
St. Mary’s, Stade, from 1232 to 1242, when 
he resigned. He completed his poem, as he 
tells us himself, in the year 1249. The con- 
cluding part of the lines just quoted, “‘ qui- 
cunque dolore,’ &c., is borrowed from 
Tibullus (iii. 6, 43 sq.). Dr. Merzdorf, who was 
evidently unaware that “‘ Felix quem faci- 
unt,” &e., had already been quoted in 
Matthew Paris as by ‘‘alius sapiens,” 
suggests (see pp. 5 and'121) that Albert may 
himself have been the author of the line, 
imitating Plautus, Mercator iv. 4 (should be 
7), 40, 

Vetus id dictum est, feliciter is sapit, qui periculo 
alieno sapit. 

But this is not by Plautus; it is found in. 

one of the interpolated scenes printed in 

early editions to fill a gap. 
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The late Dr. Suringar, whose copy of the 
‘Troilus * enriched with his MS. notes I 
possess, was more cautious. He has written 
on a fly-leaf: ‘‘ Apud hunc poetam legitur 
versus ille notissimus, cuius auctor ignoratur 
‘ Felix quem faciunt,’ &c.”’ In the ‘ Accessus 
in Troilum Magistri Alberti ’ prefixed to the 
poem the line is quoted as Horace’s, a cha- 
racteristically medieval attribution. 

Epwarp BENSLyY. 





Oucries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Barry.—Who were the parents of the 
Rev. George Barry, D.D., historian, of 
Orkney ? In ‘ Fasti Eccl. Scot. ’ it is stated 
that he was born in Berwickshire in 1748, 
and studied in the University of Edinburgh, 
from which he had his D.D. in 1804. He 
was Minister of Kirkwall 1782-93, and of 
Shapinsey 1793, till his death in 1805. Has 
any biographical notice been written about 
him ? and does a portrait exist ? There is 
a place-name Barrie in Banff, mentioned in 
1637, and there is the parish and barony of 
Barry in Forfarshire, from which latter the 
surname appears to be derived. 

The following are notices of persons of the 
name of Barry in Scottish records: 1617, 
John, son of William, Dundee ; 1670, James, 
son of James, burgess of Edinburgh; 1685, 
Andrew, faber lignarius, Leith, son of John, 
merchant burgess, Edinburgh; 1659, Mar- 
garet and Isabell, heirs-portioners of their 
tather, William, of Gottonsyd, 11} acres in 
the regality of Melrose. This was in Rox- 
burgh, the adjoining county to Berwickshire, 
where Dr. Barry was born. 

A. W. JOHNSTON. 

29, Ashburnham Mansions, Chelsea. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF EDMUND BURKE.— 
I am engaged in the preparation of a defini- 
tive edition of the correspondence of Edmund 
Burke, and seek the hospitality of your 
columns in order to ask any of your readers 
who possess original letters kindly to com- 
municate with me. Lewis MELVILLE. 

53, Charleville Road, W. Kensington, W. 


Ick: 11s Uses.—When was ice first used 
in this country for the table, or by medical 
men ? Was it imported, or stored ? 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 
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REGISTER OF MARRIAGES OF ROMAN 
CATHOLICS BEFORE 1837.—Where am I 
likely to find the record of the marriage of 
two French emigrés in London in 1795 ? 
Between 18 Aug. and 14 Oct. of that year 
one of the daughters of the Marquis de 
Vaudreuil, the celebrated French admiral, 
who was then an exile in London, married 
her father’s cousin, the Comte de Vaudreuil, 
described as a very old man. 

F. pe H. L. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL USHER.—Dr. Pier- 
son Lloyd was Usher of the above school 
from 1748 to 1771. He was the father of 
Robert Lloyd the poet (1733-64). 1 have 
been told that Dr. Pierson Lloyd was of 
Welsh extraction, and his surname suggests 
this. Is there anything known about his 
family ? He seems to have been admitted 
to Westminster as a scholar in 1718, when 
14 years of age, and elected as scholar to 
Trinity, Cambridge, in 1722. At least the 
name of his father would probably appear 
with these entries in the registers of either 
or both of these seminaries. I should be 
glad of any information about his parents 
and original home. ‘1’. LuEcHIp JONES. 

Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 


A Seconp EnciusH Pope.—In all our 
histories we are taught that Nicholas Breake 
speare, Pope Adrian IV., was the only 
Englishman who ever ascended the Papal 
throne. But it is stated that the Earls of 
Cavan, whose family name is Lambart, 
claim that an Englishman of their family 
altered his name to Lambartini, and was 
elected to the Papal chair. 

1. Has there ever been a Pope bearing the 
name of Lambartini? 2. If so, what was 
his Pontifical name, and when did he reign ? 
3. Is there any proof that he was an English- 
man, and belonged to the family of the 
Lambarts ? TW. YE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to obtain any information 
relating to the following Old Westminsters : 
(1) Edward Richard Burrough, son of 
Richard Burrough of Dublin, admitted 1812. 
(2) John Burrowes, admitted 1729, aged 8. 
(3) Joseph Burrowes, admitted 1718, aged 7. 
(4) William Burrowes, admitted 1724, aged 
ll. (5) Edmund Burt, admitted 1727, aged 
11. (6) Michael Burtenshaw, admitted 1781. 
(7) Blisset Burton, admitted 1735, aged 8. 
(8) John Conyers Burton, admitted 1777. 
(9) Michael Burton, admitted 1767. (10) 
Henry Bury, admitted 1812. 

G. F. R. B. 
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Witu1am AvucGustus Freitprnc.—Can any 
one tell me anything of William Augustus 
Fielding of London? His daughter Anne 
married my grandfather, Hilkiah Hall of 
Birtley and Consett, co. Palatine, in 1806. 

My grandmother used to say she was of 
the family of Henry Fielding the novelist, 
but, owing to an accident, all her papers were 
lost, and there is no record remaining. 

H. Fretpinc-HAtt. 

4, Essex Court, Temple, E.C. 


URTON ALIAS STEPHEN.—Can any readers 
furnish me with information relating to 
the following persons ?—-Margaret Bamford, 
daughter of John Bamford, gent., Pull Hill, 
who married Anthony Urton alias Stephen, 
yeoman, Herdings, who was born 1577. 
There were six children of the marriage, 
among whom Elizabeth, b. 1605, d. 1606; 
Maria, b. 1607, d. 1618; John, b. 1609, 
d. 1609. 

John Urton alias Stephen, landed man, 
lived at the Chantry House, Norton; m. 
Sarah Brunslay. There were two Anthony 
Urtons, of whom the second married Maria 
Lilly. George Urton, yeoman, of Light- 
wood, m. Magdalen Burnely, daughter of 
James Burnely, Worsborough. The Urtons 
alias Stephen are one of the oldest families 
of Norton, Derbyshire, having been at 
Lightwood as early as 1216-72. I shall be 
much indebted for any details. 

Tom S. Urton-WILson. 
Ivy Cottage, Warminster Road, Norton, Sheffield. 


RarnsrorD- Famity. —- Information _ is 
wanted as to the identity of Sir Thomas 
Rainford, Bt., of Friday Street, whose death 
is announced in The Gentleman's Magazine 
on 23 Dec., 1745. 

Who was the Rainsford referred to in the 
following verses from ‘ Drunken Barnaby’s 
Four Journeys to the North of England,’ 
ed. 1805 ?— 

Singing along down Santry laning, 
I.saw a tomb one had been lain in ; 
And enquiring, one did tell it, 
‘Twas where Rainsford buried the Prelate.” 
I saw, I smiled, and could permit it, 
Greedy priests might so be fitted. 
F. Vine RAINsForpD. 
66, Oseney Crescent, N.W. 


DUKE OF Sussex: MorGanatic Mar- 
RIAGES.—I have often wondered why so 
much difference was made in the treatment 
by royalty of the two morganatic marriages 
of the Duke of Sussex. He was compelled 


to separate from Lady Augusta Murray, 
while Lady Cecilia Underwood, the second 
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wife, was created Duchess of Inverness. 

Does the explanation lie in the fact that 

Queen, Victoria looked on the matter in a 

different light from that in which George III. 

regarded it ? E. L. H. Tew. 
Upham Rectory, Hants. 


‘THE COMPLETE COURSE OF GEOGRAPHY.’ 
—Had this work by the Abbé Gaultier any 
considerable vogue? It was first published 
in 1792, and is dedicated to Lady Emilia 
Spencer, youngest daughter of the Duke of 
Marlborough. The Abbé esteems it ‘an 
amiable and engaging ”’ plan of ‘‘ education.” 
But it would not be particularly adapted 
for present needs. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Southfield, Worksop. 


JoHN Bacon (1738-1816), RECEIVER OF 
THE First Fruits Orrice.—Any informa- 
tion concerning him not occurring in the 
ordinary printed books would be gratefully 
received, especially information as to his 
ancestors. Two brothers, according to 
Hutchinson's ‘ Cumberland ’ (ii. 565), settled 
at Briscoe, near Carlisle, circa 1539. What 
was the authority for Hutchinson’s state- 
ment ? W. L. Kine. 

Paddock Wood, Kent. 


ROBERT STEPHENSON.—Can any one give 
me information about the Robert Stephen- 
son who presented a votive offering of a 
picture to Bratoft Church, Lincolnshire ? 
This picture represents a dragon swallowing 
the Spanish Armada. A Robert Stephenson 
married a Miss Massingberd of Gunby, in the 
neighbourhood of Bratoft, in 1603. Robert 
(or Roland) Stephenson is reported to have 
led eighty men into the field against the 
Armada, but I can find no authentic record 
of this, though there must be lists. S. 


Burrorp Priory.—(1) Can any of your 
readers give an explanation of the following 
words, painted on a door in the ruined wing 
of Burford Priory, Oxon., ‘‘ The Romney, 
March 4, 1826”? 

(2) Is there any book containing an illus- 
tration of Burford Priory prior to Skelton’s 
‘ Antiquities of Oxfordshire,’ 1823, or refer- 
ence to the Priory ? E. J. HorRNIMAN. 

Burford Priory, Oxon. 


Ex.rovu.—Could I obtain, through your 
columns, any information as to where Elfou 
is (or was)? The “‘ Intérieur du Temple 
d’Apollinopolis & Elfou ”’ is the subscription 
of a curious and elaborate small engraving 
in my possession. 

J. HotpeN MacMICHAEL. 
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BETWEEN WINCHESTER AND LONDON.— 
Where did the highway run in the fourteenth 
century between Winchester and London, 
and what was the position with regard to it 
of Farnham Castle, Waverley Abbey, and 
Chertsey ? W. LaNncetor Fox. 


Scort’s ‘ Ros Roy.’—I should be grateful 
for any information, on the following points 
in this book :— 

1, ‘The Fontarabian Fair’—I have a vague idea 
that wives could be bought or sold there.—Chap. ii. 

_2. ‘Prince Prettyman, now a prince and now a 
fisher’s son.’’—Chap. iii. 

3. Wat the Devil.—Chap. iv. 

4. The “fairy tale where the man finds all the 
money which he had carried to market suddenly 
changed into pieces of slate.”-—Chap. vi. 

5. The Duke of Newcastle’s martingale.—Chap. x. 

6. ‘The poor girl in the fairy tale who was 
betrothed in her cradle to the Black Bear of 
Norway.”—Chap. xiii. 

I should also be glad to have the source of 
the following quotations :— 

1. “Sterling honesty, tho’ clad in rags.” — 
Chap. iv. 

2. “The clamour much of men and dogs.’— 
Chap. v. 

3. “He that gallops his horse on Blackstone 
edge May chance to catch a fall.’’—Chap. vii. 

4, “O, in Shipton-in-Craven 

Is never a haven, 
But many a day foul weather,’ &e.— 
Chap. viii. 


« 
ou 


. ‘*Good people all, I pray give ear, 
A woful story you shall hear, 
’Tis of a robber,” &c.—Jh. 


6. ‘She show’d him the way, she show’d him 
the way, 
She show’d him the way to woo.’’—Jh. 
. “ Amiddes the route you might discern one 
Brave knight, with pipes on shield, ycleped 
Vernon,” &c.—Chap. x. 
8. “Whose ministers...... ‘set their sandall‘d feet 
on princes.’ ’’—Chap. xi. 
9. “‘ Jenny lass! I think I hae her,” &c.— 
Chap. xviii. 
10. “ No truth in plaids, no faith in tartan trews,” 
&c.—Chap. xxxii, 
11. “‘ Brent brow and lily skin, 
A loving heart and a leal within, 
Is better than gowd or gentle kin.”’— 
Chap. xxxvi. 
12. ‘“* The kiln’s on fire — she’s a’ in a lowe.”’— 
Chap. xxxvii. 
13. ‘And let her health go round, around, 
around,” &c.—Ib. 
[This is not, as Scott says, in Shadwell’s ‘Bury 
Fair.’] 
14, “drowning his sounding steps amid the din 
of general war.’’—Introd. 


1 


C. B. WHEELER. 





Wire or ApmirAL ButrrerFrevD.—In 
connexion, with a family pedigree I desire 
information regarding the parentage and 
first wife of Admiral William Butterfield, 
who was born in 1767, and died at Ports- 
mouth in 1842. His second wife was Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Charles Harris, Deputy 
Auditor of the Impress of Chelsea Hospital. 
Can any of your readers direct me to any 
source where I may get the desired informa- 
tion, ? J. B. Dovue.as. 


Cow.Larp.—I have looked through many 
directories without success in search of this 
name, which occurs on the cover of @ book 
in my possession dated 1708—John Cow- 
lard. Is the name borne by any family at 
the present day ? FE. C. Homan. 


‘Guy’s PorripGe Port,’ Lonpon, 1808. 
—Can any reader kindly tell me who was 
the author of this poem, in which Dr. Samuel 
Parr is satirized ? A. €.-€. 





Replies. 


MILITARY MACHINES. 
(11 S. ix. 430.) 


In T. W. J. Connolly's ‘ History of the 
Royal Sappers and Miners,’ second edition, 
1857, there is a passage which will, I think, 
assist in answering L. L. Ix.’s question :— 


‘* When it was decided the army was to winter 
in the Crimea, no delay occurred in obtaining 
wood for housing the troops. Bell tents were 
considered unsuited to a region subject to heavy 
storms of rain and snow and high freezing winds. 
Accordingly on 9 Nov., 1854, Lieut. De Vere and 
four sappers were sent to Sinope to procure boards 
and scantling for huts. Timber grew in abund- 
ance along the shores of the Black Sea, and 
quantities of it were shipped for Balaklava. As 
the troops were absorbed in trench and other 
duties, and hired labour could not be had, there 
existed insuperable difficulties to cons‘ ructing the 
huts. When this was known at home, the 
Government entered into contract; to provide a 
large number of wooden buildings cut into planks 
and complete in fitments, which, with printed 
instructions and a few sappers conversant with 
the mode of putting them together, might readily 
be erected by unskilled workmen. Thirteen 
sapper carpenters were selected for the service, 
who, for a time, were stationed at Portsmouth 
and Southampton; and after making themselves 
acquainted with all the details of the structures, 
embarked, singly or in twos, in some of the vessels 
which conveyed the prepared timbers to the 
Crimea. The first parties left about 5 Dec., 1854 ; 
the last arrived at Balaklava on 22 Feb. following ; 
and those men were distributed through the camp 
to aid the building of the huts, which, from 
the utter failure of the means of transport, and 
the want of strength in the men to bear them to 
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the front, progressed at so tardy a rate that the 
spring was far advanced before the whole of the 
troops were hutted.” 

In a foot-note Connolly adds that 
‘**a party of French sappers arrived at Southamp- 
ton early in December, 1854, to superintend the 
embarkation of huts for the Imperial army in the 
Crimea. From the moment of their landing they 
were shown every respect by the British sappers 
in that city [? town], and, moreover, provided by 
them with a generous entertainment at the Float- 
ing House tavern.” 

They shipped no fewer than 1,850 huts. 
Connolly's *‘Sappers and Miners,’ 1857, 
vol. 11. pp. 247-8. 

I would refer L. L. KX. to p. 453 of the same 
volume, and also to vol. i. p. 15, where there 
is a description of a “‘ gallery.” The general 
order book of the sappers and miners 
would, no doubt. contain full details (with 
specifications) of all kinds of huts. 

Has L. L. K. seen Godfrey Rhodes’s 
‘Tents and Tent Life....to which is added 
the practice of Encamping an Army in 
Ancient and Modern Times’ (London, Smith 
& Elder, 1858). The last part of his book 
occupies pp. 201-63, and has many illustra- 
tions. The author describes himself as 
“now of Ship Street Barracks in the City of 
Dublin, Captain in Her Majesty’s 94th 
Regiment of Foot.” 

Dr. Rice Holmes, in ‘ Cesar’s Conquest of 
Gaul,’ second edition, 1911, pp. 608-11, 
defines the vrinea as a stout movable wooden 
hut. 16 ft. long, 8 ft. high, and 7 ft. wide. 

The musculus was a sapper’s hut, 60 ft. 
long, 4ft. wide, and 5ft. high, made of 
timbers so strong that no heavy weights 
could break through. 

The testudo was used for protecting soldiers 
when they were filling up ditches. It was 
25 ft. square, and mounted on rollers. It 
had a sloping roof, or shutter, almost reach- 
ing to the ground. 

The pluteus was used to protect soldiers 
when they were constructing siege works. 
It had an arched roof covered with hides, 
and it ran on three rollers. 

A. L. HuMpPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 





Por: A CLASSICAL REFERENCE (11 S. ix. 
426).—It seems hard to suppose that by 
‘* Nicean barks ’’ Poe means the one yacht 
of Catullus, and, if he does, the allusion is 
so obscure as to bewilder even readers 
familiar with Catullus. 

I would point out that Stephanus of 
Byzantium specifies eight places of the 
name ‘“ Nicea,’’ and that of these the third 
in order is described by him as being “in 
Illyria.”” Now, Mela (2, 3, 12) incorporates 
a tradition which places the Phzacians on 
the Illyrian coast. This tradition, though 
in point of geography it departs but little 
from the more ordinary identification of 
Pheacia with Coreyra, would nevertheless, 
unlike that identification, make it possible 
for Poe, if he knew of it, to use ‘‘ Nicean ”’ 
as a mere picturesque equivalent of “ Phz- 
acian.”’ If so, the allusion would be highly 
appropriate, but also, I confess, highly 
obscure. 

Yet another exegesis may be suggested. 
On the Hydaspes in the Panjab Alexander 
the Great founded a city which he named 
Nicea. At or close to this Nicea he 
built a fleet, in which he and his men sailed 
down the river and out into the Indian 
Ocean. This suits well Poe’s words “ o’er 
a perfumed sea.’’ But he was not borne 
in it “ to his own native shore,”’ and, indeed, 
could not have been, unless he had cir- 
cumnavigated the Cape of Good Hope. Yet 
I cannot help thinking that it is this fleet 
to which Poe intended to refer. He may not 
have been strong in geography or the minute 
details of history. The allusion would not 
be excessively recondite (see Strabo). 

R. J. WALKER. 

Little Holland House, Kensington, W. 


JoHN Epwarp Bricut (11 S. ix. 370).— 

“1s. John of Birmingham, doctor. Demy 
Magdalen Coll., Oxon, 1830, res. same year. 
Christ Church, matric. 18 March, 1839, aged 19; 
B.A. 19 Feb., 1835; M.A. 3 Feb., 18373 bar.- 
at-law, Inner Temple, 7 June, 1839.’’—Foster’s 
‘Men at the Bar.’ 

“A.D. 1830. Dec. Sub hoe tempus Joannes 
Edvardus Bright, motus, ut pre se ferebat. 





Sirvio PeLiico’s ‘ Duties or MAN’ (11 S| Ya x C : 
| quidem, facili negotio expediendam, tollere aut 


ix. 408).—Three English translations of the 
above work have heen published, viz.: one, 
by T. Roscoe, in 1834 ; another, with a com- 
mentary by C. Hindley, in 1837; and another 
by R. A. Vain, in 1869. They are all out 


of ‘print, but a copy may possibly be ob- 
tained from a secondhand bookseller, or by 
advertising in a trade paper. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


nescio qué de natali comitatu, utrum is revera 
Varvicensis esset, concepta dubitatione (quam 


fastidiosus supersedit, aut se suosque supersedisse 
minus etiam ingenue simulavit): hée caussatus 
Semicommunarii apud nos loco, quo, Varvicensis 
habitus, honorifice admodum ob egregium in 
literis profectum ornatus nuper fuerat, ultro™ 1 - 
nunciavit: eo nempe consilii, ut in Collegium 
potius ASdis Christi, cui jam prius fuisset adscrip- 
tus, remigraret.’—‘V. P. Reg. Magd. Coll.,’ 
Bloxam, vii. 326, 
A. R. BAyLry. 
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BisHor JEWEL’s Lisprary (11 S. ix. 401, 
441).—I find from Mr. Wilson’s letter to 
your correspondent and from personal com- 
munication with him that I misread ‘ cl” 
in our college register for ‘“c*’’? but even 
the total sum of 25/1. of my mistaken state- 
ment was, as I remarked, excessive for the 
tew books identified,* while that of 1201. 
leaves a very large number unaccounted for. 
Subsequently to the appearance of my 
volume in 1897 I found one more book with 
note of Jewel's ownership: LL. Lavater’s 
‘Homiliz* on the Book of Joshua, printed 
at Zurich in 1565, has an autograph in- 
scription. presenting it to Jewel. A com- 
mentary on the Proverbs of Solomon by the 
same author, printed in 1562, was probably 
also a gift, but it has no inscription, so far 
as I can remember. W. D. Macray. 


HEART-BeRIAL (11 S. viii. 289, 336, 352, 
391, 432, 493 ; ix. 38, 92, 234, 275, 375, 398).— 
In the church Santa Maria Gloriosa de’ Frari 
(commonly called the Frari), Venice, on one 
of the walls of the tribune, is the monument 
of Doge Francesco Foscari (d. 1457) erected 
by his grandson, Nicolo. Just under the 
sarcophagus, high up the wall, is a small 
circular medallion, probably of stone, having 
the conventional heart in relief, gilded, 
with this inscription :— 

Atorsi. Foscart 


OR 
Hic Ipso Ivepente 
axxo DNI MDccxx 
In the same church is the costly, but hideous, 
monument of Canova. The guide-books 
say that his heart is deposited therein. As 
to this the inscription says nothing. 

On 30 March, 1904, the heart of La Tour 
d'Auvergne (Capitaine La Tour d’Auvergne- 
Corret), Premier Grenadier de France, was 
deposited with much pomp and ceremony in 
the Church of the Hotel des Invalides, 
Paris. The heart of this famous captain, 
who fighting in the ranks as a private fell 
at the hattle of Neubourg, 27 June, 1800, 
was for some fourteen years afterwards 
carried with the colour of the 46th demi- 
brigade, until 1814, when many changes 
were made in the French army. After 
some time the heart fell into the hands of the 
Pontavice family. It was Col. de Pontavice 
who, on 30 March, 1904, addressing the 
President, said :— 

“Tn the name of my family I have the signal 


honour to hand to you the heart of my great-uncle 
La Tour d’ Auvergne, to be confided to the nation.” 








* The item of 16d. for 16s. is clearly a typo- 
graphical error. 





Before this the heart had been received 
with military honours at the Gare de Lyon. 
The 46th Regiment, representing the 46th 
demi-brigade, took a prominent part in the 
ceremonial, in the course of which the name 
of La Tour d'Auvergne was called, as it 
had been in former years after his death, 
and the senior sergeant gave the old answer, 
‘*Mort au champ d’honneur.” (See 10 8. 
i. 384, 470; ii. 52.) 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


I can add to this list by reference to @ 
gravestone over the heart of a certain 
Countess of Shaftesbury in the cloisters 
attached to the Trinit&é Church, Florence ; 
to the heart of the father of the Duchesse 
de la Tour d’Auvergne in the Carmelite 
Convent Cloister, Mount Olivet, Jerusalem ; 
ond to the heart of the late Marquess of Bute, 
which, according to public notoriety, was 
also buried on Mount Olivet, Jerusalem. 
I am sorry I cannot give any dates. The 
burial of the last-mentioned took place about 
1902, I think. G. J., F.S.A. 


At the third reference Mr. J. HARRIS STONE 
drew attention to what is apparently the 
only published work on this subject. ‘ En- 
shrined Hearts of Warriors and Illustrious 
People,’ by Emily Sophia Hartshorne, has 
considerable bibliographical interest. It was 
printed at Newcastle by J. G. Forster. For 
the letterpress and ornaments three colours 
(green, red, and black) are used, and many 
of the initial letters are illuminated. 

Henry Gough made a considerable col- 
lection of notes on this subject, and it is 
possible other works exist in MS. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Last CRIMINALS BEHEADED IN GREAT 
Briratn (11 S. ix. 365, 438).—I knew several 
persons who were present at this shocking 
event, my father being one of them. To 
call the affair which led to the execution “a 
revolution * is somewhat far-fetched. Bran- 
dreth, Ludlam, and Turner were the leaders 
of a labour movement, the men whom they 
led, and incited, maybe, to violence, being 
poor fellows stung with privation, and 
maddened by the lack of public sympathy 
with their distresses. The large crowd as- 
sembled to witness the execution was wild 
and full of ferment. Most of the men 
carried a ‘‘ crab-stock ’’ or stout ash plant. 
When, Brandreth’s head was struck off and 
then held up to every part of the crowd, 
there arose a roar of execration from the 
men, and screams from the women. Many 
were thrown down and trampled upon, and 
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if there had arisen a leader on the instant 
many said there would have been scenes 
worse than the execution itself. This was 
talked about and kept in mind for thirty 


3 afterward. ps 
years afterward THos. RATCLIFFE. 


Dipo’s PircHAasE OF LAND (11 S. ix. 
47, 353).—According to L. R. Vaidya’s 
‘The Standard Sanskrit-English Dictionary,’ 
Bombay, 1889, p. 875, Bali, a mighty demon, 
conquered the gods, who prayed to Vishnu 
for succour :—— 

‘The latter was then born on the earth as 
Vamana [a Brahman dwarf], and prayed Bali to 
give him as much earth as he could step over 
in three steps. This request being granted, 
Vishnu assumed a mighty form, and covered the 
earth by the first step, and the heavens by the 
second. No room being left for the third, 
Vamana planted his foot on Bali’s head and sent 
him down to Patala [hell].”’ 

In the JWJinzoku, No. 4, p. 82, April, 1914, 
Mr. Y. Ino states the story of Dido’s artful 
purchase of land to have been turned into 
the following traditions of the Far East 
during the sixteenth century or later :— 

“ After the first arrival of the Spaniards in 
Luzon, they were trafficking with the islanders 
for some time. One day they made a present 
of gold to the native king, and asked a boon of as 
much ground as might be covered with the hide 
of a bull. As soon as this was granted, they 
cut it up into strips and surrounded a wide tract 
therewith. In truth the King much disapproved 
their deed, but he parted with the land because of 
his fear lest his reputation might be impaired 
had he broken his promise. So the Spaniards 
fortified it, and succeeded in subduing the whole 
island nine years after, i.e. A.D. 1572.’’—Arai, 
“ Sairan Igen,’ written in the eighteenth century. 

“* When the Dutch were stranded on the coast 
of Formosa they applied to the Japanese then 
there flourishing for land necessary for their 
temporary residence. Seeing their entreaty boot- 
less, they proffered them what amount of gold 
they would want, and requested as much land as 
could be covered with a bull’s hide. This being 
accorded them, they cut up the hide into very 
thin strips, surrounded with them a tract about 
one mile in circumference, and erected a fortifica- 
tion on it.’”’—Ching Yih-T'su, ‘ Ching Ching-Kung 
Chuen ’ (‘ Life of Coxinga ’). 

Kumacusu MInakatTa. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Capt. JAMES WALLER HeEwirrt (11 S. vil. 
165).—He is said to have married a widow 
named Frances Reed (Read, Reid). 
said to have been very beautiful, and to have 
had her portrait painted by Romney. In 
a document of 1828, James Waller Hewitt 
states that his marriage (no bride’s name 
given) took place at Liverpool on 22 Dec., 
1800 ; but I can find no such entry in any 
of the Liverpool registers. 


Frances (daughter of James and Frances | spelling is not identical. A. 


Hewitt), was baptized at New Windsor, 
Berkshire, 11 Dec., 1801. In the document 
of 1828 J. W. Hewitt mentions three 
daughters: Frances, born 11 Nov., 1801 ; 
Mary Catherine, April, 1803 ; Clarissa, Nov., 
1807. It is said there was also a son, James, 
at school at Glasgow in 1819, who died in the 
West Indies. 

Capt. Hewitt and his wife are said to have 
‘separated.’ She went to Ireland, and died 
at Belfast, and was buried in a cemetery 
there. It is said that her daughter Clarissa, 
or Clara, died there also. 

James Waller Hewitt was in the Bedford- 
shire Militia when, at the age of 33, he was 
appointed a second lieutenant in the First 
Regiment of Foot. 

I should like to know more about his wife, 
and where he was married. 

C. ParTRIDGE, Jun., F.S.A. 

Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


Water's ‘ PANEGYRICK ’ (11 5S. ix. 327, 
414).—I am much obliged to C. C. B. for 
his reply, and must own that in asking the 
meaning of ‘* the harvest where the Indians 
mow” I was ignorant of the very early 
importation of rice, and, as a private friend 
suggests, of cotton. My difficulty was in- 
creased by Macaulay's statement (‘ History 
of England,’ chap. xviii.) that ** before the 
Restoration scarcely one ship from the 
Thames had ever visited the Delta of the 
Ganges.”” He adds that after the Restora- 
tion the annual value of our imports from 
that district rose from 8,000/. to aes es 


MiLBOoURNE: ZiJM AND Gis (11 8. ix. 
391).—(3) The second word is probably a mis- 
print. See * Otes on Jude,’ 1633, p. 206 :— 

‘The Arabian did not pitch his tent there, but 
Ziim lodged there, their houses were full of Ohim ; 
ostritches dwelt there, and Tim did cry in their 
palaces, and Dragons in their pleasant palaces, 
The marginal references are Ier. 29 and Ese. 
13, 20; 21, 22. RiIcHARD H. THORNTON. 


BATTLE oF LOHFELDT (11 S. ix. 410).— 





She is | 


Can this be a misspelling of Laffeldt, other- 
| wise Lawfeldt, where a battle, called by the 
| French the battle of Val, took place on 
12 July, 1747, between the allied British and 
Austrian armies under the Duke of Cumber- 
| land, and the French under Marshal Saxe ? 
|The loss on both sides was great. 


| R. FE. B. 


| I think this is included in the Appendix to 
‘The Historic Note-Book, by Dr. E. 


Their daughter | Cobham Brewer (1891), p. 981, though the 


Cc. G. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED (11 | Australia provides a parallel to Prof. 


Ss. ix. 430).—(1) Rosperr CLayton.—This 
boy was evidently son of Sir Robert Clayton, 
sometime member of Parliament for the 
City of London, and Lord Mayor, 1679-80. 
He is referred to in the inscription to the 
memory of his father and mother in Bletch- 
ingley Church, Surrey, as ‘‘ christened 
Robert, and died very young.” He was 
buried in St. Martin's, Westminster, and the 
following is recorded as his epitaph in Mait- 
land’s ‘ History of London,’ 1739— 

‘*Hic juxta situs est Robertus Clayton, 
Armiger; qui Literis, ad quas natus, assuetus, 
olim Scholie Regie Westmonast. Alumnus hine 
Trin. Coll. Cantabr. Discipulus, Templi demium 
{stc] interioris Socius, ubique loci delicize & decus, 
ingenio pariter precoci ac facto quo functus est 
Dec. 14, 1672, (Etatis 28.” 

JOHN T. PAGE. 


(9) JAMES COCHRANE (7), s., Robert of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London, gent. ; 
Balliol Coll. matric. 7 Nov., 1720, aged 17. 

A. R. BAYLey. 


AuTHOR WANTED (11 S. ix. 429).—The 
verification of the second quotation at the 
above reference— 

At the muckin’ o’ Geordie’s byre— 
is Nicol, ‘ Poems’ (1805), iv. 156 (re ‘‘ Meg’s 
mucking,” “at Geordie’s byre,” and the 
“* seartle ’’). H. H. JoHNson. 


_In David Herd’s ‘ Ancient and Modern 
Scottish Songs, Heroic Ballads,’ &c., 1776 
(1869 reprint, vol. ii., p. 201), the first of 
the * Fragments of Comic and Humorous 
Songs’ is ‘ Mucking of Geordie’s Byre.’ This 
runs :-— 
The mucking of Geordie’s byre, 
And shooling the grupe sae clean, 
Has gard me weit my cheiks 
And greit with baith my een. 
It_was ne’er my father’s will, 
Nor yet my mother’s desire 
That e'er I should file my fingers, 
Wi’ mucking of Geordie’s byre. 
The mouse is a merry beast, 
And the moudewort wants the een: 
But the world shall ne’er get wit 
Sae merry as we ha’e been. 
It was ne’er, &ce. 
_ The verse quoted by Mr. Wm. C. Doveras 
is probably part of the same song. 
loro A. WinniaMs. 


BLIND MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (11 S. 
ix. 430).—To the names of Prof. Fawcett 
and Sir William Robinson may be added 
that of Mr. W. A. Macdonald; a sightless 
member of the Irish Nationalist Party, 
who sat at Westminster in the eighties. 











Fawcett in the Hon. Mr. McKenzie, who was 
not only a blind Member of the Parliament 
of Victoria, but also a Minister of the Crown, 
with a marvellous memory for dates and 
facts. J. F. Hocan. 

Royal Colonial Institute, 

Northumberland Avenue. 

Rawpon Famity (11 S. ix. 428).—There is 
no justification for the unsupported state- 
ment of H. H. that “‘ this family is of Norman 
extraction.”’ The claim made on behalf of 
the mythical Paulin de Rawdon, that he 
‘“* commanded a body of archers at the battle 
of Hastings in William’s army,” is as gro- 
tesque as that made on behalf of the equally 
mythical ancestor of Grimston of Grimston 
Garth, one Sylvester de Grimston, that he 
was standard - bearer to William the 
Conqueror. In Sylvester’s personality Mr. 
Round wholly dishelieves. See * Peerage 
and Pedigree,’ ii. 154. I have shown in a 
letter to The Yorkshire Post of 8 Nov.. 
1910, that the accepted pedigree of the Grim- 
stons during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries is utterly worthless. 

The late Mr. Richard Holmes has sug- 
gested that the Rawdons were descended 
from the family of Birkin (Thoresby Soc., 
‘ Miscellanea,’ ix. 33). It seems desirable, in 
view of this sound suggestion, to look for the 
ancestry of Michael de Rawdon among the 
kinsmen of Alexander de Ledes, who had 
a brother Richard living in 1250 (7b. * Mis- 
cellanea,’ iv. 52-3). In 1251 Richard de 
Ledes successfully defended a plea of dis- 
seisin relating to a tenement in Rawdon 
(‘ Yorks. Assize Rolls,’ p. 77); and some 
years later we find John Fitz-Richard holding 
five bovates in Rawdon of the fee of Percy 
(‘ The Perey Chartul.,’ Surtees Soc., p. 476). 
Again there is mention, in 1246 of Richard de 
Ledes holding three acres of land in Rawdon 
of Alan, son of Aldusa de Raudon, and Pain 
his brother (Feet of Fines, 39, n. 93). 

The unreliability of the pedigree of Rawdon 
(Foster’s ‘ Yorks. Pedigrees’) is indicated by 
the appearance of Serlo de Raudon, who 
lived in 1246 (‘ Calverley Chs.,’ Thoresby Soc., 
p. 45), as flourishing temp. Stephen, and as 
grandfather of Michael de Raudon, whose 
period was 1280-1310. When so much 
reliable record material is available in_ the 
publications of the Record Office, British 
Museum, and a host of archeological societies, 
it is waste of time to study the uncritical 
work of past pedigree-makers, whose sources 
of information were very limited, and their 
chronological faculties hardly developed. 

W. FARRER. 
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For Rawden or Rawdon, see Camden Soc., 
Ixxxv. xl; [Kent's ‘ British Banner Dis- 
played,’ 690; Foster's ‘ Yorkshire Pedi- 
grees’; Foster's ‘ Visitations of Yorkshire,’ 
565; Thoresby’s ‘ Ducatus Leodiensis,’ 168 ; 
Wright's ‘ Essex,’ ii. 734; Geo. Robertson’s 
‘ Description of Cunninghame,’ 367; Ed- 
mondson’s ‘ Baronagium Genealogicum,’ vi. 
103; Archdall’s Lodge’s * Peerage,’ ii. 95 ; 
Wotton’s ‘English Baronetage,’ lil. 467; 
Harleian Soc.. xvii. 188; The Irish Builder, 
xxix. 174; ‘The Rawdon Papers,’ edited by 
Edward Berwick, 14. 

For Rowden or Rowdon, see ‘ Rowdon of 
Rowdon, County York, by John Rodon, 
Dublin, n.d., 4to. p. 31; Dunecumb’s ‘ History 
of Co. Hereford, ii. 71; Robinson's 
* Mansions of Herefordshire.’ 52. 

For Rodon, see Burke's * Landed Gentry,’ 
3. 4.5,6; Burke's * Visitations of Seats and 
Arms,’ i. 61. 

For Roydon, see Hasted’s * Kent,’ ti. 288 ; 
Harleian Soce., xiv. 598. A. R. BAaYLey. 


HELMETS IN CHURCHES (11 8. ix. 410).— 
Near a mural tablet to Sir Richard Beak 
(died 1627) in the north chapel of Hadden- 
ham Church (Bucks) is a steel close helmet 
(sixteenth century), which probably had a 
banner suspended from the iron bracket 
which still supports it; it bears traces of 
gilt ornament on the beaver, and was pro- 
bably a funeral helmet. Possibly the hel- 
mets in the Surrey churches mentioned by 
Mr. PricE were also funeral ceremonial 
helmets. Percy F. Hoae. 


The helmets mentioned as fixed in churches 
are probably remains of armorial achieve- 
ments placed in the church after having 
been borne in the funeral procession. In the 
Middle Ages the actual helmet (with crest) 
and shield were thus used, but even as early 
as the fourteenth century dummy helmets 
were used, made of thin iron plates, leather, 
or wood. Their use continued until the 
seventeenth century, when they were super- 
seded by the carved and painted hatchment, 
which had been used steadily more and more 
frequently from the end of the fifteenth 
century. D. L. GALBREATH. 

Montreux. 

THE Fairy THIEF (11 8. ix. 440).—It may 
be worthy of record in reference to your 
note on the fairy-tale ‘ believed within 
comparatively recent days”’ that the same 


story was told me by living lips as having 
happened amongst the mountains of Mourne. 
The meeting took place at Green Castle fair, 


tive fairy, for when discovered in his thefts 
from the ‘ Standings,”’ he put the woman's 
eye out with a small twig—and she never 
saw with that eye as long as she lived. 

Ye il 
JoHN Dovuctas HaAtrett (11 S. ix. 307, 
372, 435).—This officer is called John 
Hallet in the East India Register; he was 
in the 3rd Bombay Native Infantry from 
1822 to death. He became Lieut.-Colonel 
of it 27 May, 1849; was created C.B. 16 Aug.. 
1850; and died at Molagaum 25 Dec., 1854. 
FREDERIC BOASE. 





De GLAMORGAN (11 S. viii. 468; ix. 153). 
—There are some small errors appearing in 
Mr. WHITEHEAD’S answer here, p. 153, and 
also in the ‘ Vict. County Hist., Hampshire,” 
vol. v. According to the latter, Sir John de 
Glamorgan married Amy, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Peter d’ Evercy of East Standen. 
I.W., by whom he had two sons, Peter and 
Nicholas, and six daughters ; and, according 
to the former, his wife, ‘‘ who outlived him,” 
was Alice, daughter of Sir Peter d’Evercy, the 
mother of his three sons, John, Peter, and 
Nicholas, and his six daughters, of whom 
John, the eldest son, died ‘after 1333.” 
‘The Vict. County History’ says of this 
John—not regarded by it, however, as son. of 
Sir John—that he married Alice, ** who may 
have been the widow of John Pagham, Lord 
of Whitefield,’ I. of W., and assigns to him 
the date 1340. 

I have three references that shed some 
light on these points: 1. ‘Coll. Top. et 
Gen.,’ iv. 365, quoting, I think, from the 
Chart. of Newstead : Eleanor, one of three 
daughters of Ralph de Gorges (who died 
17 Ed. IT.), married John de Glamorgan. 

2. ‘Cal. Pat. Rolls, 6 Ed. IIT.’ pt. ii., m. 8, 
26 Jan., 1332: Lic. to John de Glamorgan to 
resettle his estates on himself and his wife 
Alice for life, remainder to his sons John, 
Peter, and Nicholas, in suce. tail, remainder 
to any sons he may have by his wife Alice, 
remainder to his right heirs. 

3. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 34 Ed. IIL., m. 28, 
17 Feb., 1360: The land and heir of John 
Glamorgan, are in the hands of the King. 

From these references, I think, we may 
infer that Sir John’s first wife was Eleanor, 
and that his second wife, Alice, was not 
mother of his three sons; that he married 
Alice shortly after 26 Jan., 1332; that 
Nicholas, the idiot third son, was his brother 
John’s heir; and that consequently Peter, 
the second son, predeceased his elder brother. 

Ap THOMAS. 
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THE ApeEtpHr (11 8. ix. 345).—Mr. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS complains that Mr. Allen 
8S. Walker in a recent lecture stated that 
the building of the houses in the Adelphi 
““was only completed by means of a Lot- 
tery.” Mr. ABRAHAMS adds :— 

‘“This is not the first occasion on which this 

inaccurate statement has been made, but 1 cannot 
trace its source.” 
He will find it in my pamphlet ‘ The Adelphi 
and its Site’ (1885), in which I gave an 
account of the lottery, drawn from the news- 
papers of the period. I then said :— 

“The prizes were not instantly realizable, for 
the houses were to be divided among the prize- 
holders, and the houses were not yet finished.” 
No doubt many of the houses were finished 
in 1774, but the building came to a com- 
plete stop from want of money, and the 
lottery was applied for in order to obtain 
money to complete what was unfinished. 

Mr. Austin Brereton in his ‘ Literary 
History of the Adelphi’ (1907) quotes from 
‘Particulars composing the Prizes in the 
Adelphi Lottery,’ published on 18 Jan., 
1774, by Messrs. Adam. They refer to the 
inhabitants of the Adelphi buildings, who 
expressed the greatest satisfaction with 
their houses. They then go on to say :— 

“'The Messrs. Adam, ever since the obtaining 
of the Act for their lottery, have proceeded with 
an amazing rapidity in finishing their houses, in 
the same substantial manner with those formerly 
finished and sold in the Adelphi ; they are happy 
to think the whole will be completed, and ready 
to be assigned, by the time they have ascertained 
in their scheme and allotment, as no attention 
and no expense shall be spared for that purpose.” 

To show that the houses were not all 
finished at the same moment, I may add 
that Garrick removed from Southampton 
Street to the Terrace in 1772, and that the 
first stone of the building erected for the 
Society of Arts was laid on 28 March, 1772. 
Possession of this house was taken in 1774. 

Henry B. WHEATLEY. 


‘ 


JouN GILPIN IN Latin Execracs (11 S. ix. 
430).—In Walter Hamilton’s ‘ Parodies of 
English and American Authors’ (1888), 
v. 71, it is stated that ‘ John Gilpin,’ trans- 
lated into Latin, was published some years 
ago by Mr. J. Vincent of Oxford. The 
pamphlet was entitled ‘ Johannis Gilpiniiter, 
Latine Redditum, and may probably still be 
obtained in Oxford. R. A. Ports. 


The book wanted is evidently “‘ A Latin 
Elegiac Version of John Gilpin....by H. 
Hayman,” in 12 pp., published by David 
Nutt, London, in 1891. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 
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Tippoo Saunrp’s Stick (11 8. ix. 408).— 
In the Historic Loan Collection formed by 
me at the Roval Military Exhibition at 
Chelsea in 1890 were the following Tippoo 
relics :-— 

A fragment of Tippoo’s turban, secured 
by Lieut. Hugh Mitchell, Scots Brigade, 
one of the storming party. 

A part of his tent—now in St. Stephen's 
Church, Westminster. 

A pair of his pistols, from the 
United Service institution. 

His sword—lent by Queen Victoria. 

His ring—taken off by Col. the Hon. A. 
Wellesley (Duke of Wellington). 

His portrait miniature, a fowling-piece, ° 
and his howdah cover, &c. 

Mr. 8S. Babbage showed a walking-stick 
taken from the palace after the 1799 siege. 

HaroLtp MALET, Col. 


Lo0val 


February, 1792, was the month in which 
Tippoo Sultan’s capital, Seringapatam, was 
invested by the British, Mahratta, and 
Hyderabad confederate army under General 
Abercromby, and under the personal super- 
vision of Lord Cornwallis, the Governor- 
General of India; and 23 Feb., 1792. was 
the date on which Tippoo Sultan signed the 
treaty of peace which prevented the capture 
of Seringapatam by Lord Cornwallis. 

The owner of the stick should know its 
history more accurately than any one else, 
but in the absence of any tradition concern- 
ing it, one cannot suppose that it was ever 
the property of Tippoo Sultan himseif. 
Most probably it was the creation of some 
British officer, who inscribed it with the 
Sultan’s name and the date to commemo- 
rate his presence at the military operations 
against him, the cessation of which was 
viewed by British officers and soldiers alike 
with intense indignation. F. pE H. L. 


**CorvicER” (11 S. ix. 308, 395).—Mr. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE says he only knows three 
instances of “* Corvicer ”’ being mentioned in 
forty-six registers. But then there are 
comparatively few trades given in registers. 
The name appears very frequently in Strat- 
ford-on-Aven records, where “ corvizer ” is 
generally added to the name of the ofher 
John Shakespeare, to distinguish him from 
the poet’s father. C. C. Stopes. 


‘** AMONG THE BLIND THE ONE-EYED MAN 
IS KING” (11 S. ix. 369, 412).—An exact 
equivalent of these words is proverbial in 
Urdu: ‘‘ Andhon men kana badshah.”’ 

R E. B. 
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ROLANDSAULEN (11 §. viii. 145, 273; ix. 
414).— The ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
article on ‘ Roland, Legend of,’ from which 
Str. SwiTHIN gives an extract, has already 
been referred to in an answer on p. 273 of 
the last volume of ‘ N. & Q.,’ where I pointed 
out that the alleged mention of a “ statua 
Rolandi”’ in a Privilegium granted by the 
Emperor Henry V. to the town of Bremen 
in 1111 has been generally diseredited, a 
Biirgermeister early in the fifteenth century 
being probably responsible for the forgery. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 





GENERAL FRANCIS COLUMBINE (11 S. ix. 
408).—General Columbine died 16 Sept., 
1746. aged 66, and is buried at Hillingdon, 
Middlesex, where he passed the last years 
of his life. He does not appear to have 
been connected with the Norwich Huguenot 
family of Colombine. Some particulars 
regarding him will be found in the Journal 
of the Ex Libris Society, iii. 12. 

Gro. W. G. BARNARD. 

Norwich. 

‘Curvy CHAcE’” Paropy (11 S. ix. 429): 
—The parody asked for is part of the 
poetry of The Anti-Jacobin (No. 19, 19 
March. 1798), but the line 

Duke Smithson, of Northumberland, 
is in the second stanza, not the first. The 
ballad may be found in ‘ Parodies and Other 
Burlesque Pieces by George Canning,’ in 
the ‘* Carisbrooke Library,” edited by Henry 
Morley, 1890. DIEGO. 

[Mr. A. Francis StevartT — who mentions 
Methuen’s edition ot The Anti-Jacobin (1904)—also 
thanked for reply.] 


REBELLION OF 1715: Mr. THomas Rap- 
CLIFFE (11 S. ix. 4380).—In reply to the 
query of GENEALOGIST, the following may 
be of some assistance. Mr. H. T. Riley in 
°N. & Q.’ 25 Oct., 1856, p 336, says -— 

‘*T remember being pointed out some time since 
a person who bears the family name, and is 
generally reputed to be a descendant through an 
illegitimate son of the unfortunate Earl of Derwent- 
water. I have little doubt there are several other 
persons similarly connected with him to be found 
in the neighbourhood of North and South Shields.” 

I think there is some error in this state- 
ment, as it is well known that none of the 
Earls of Derwentwater had illegitimate off- 
spring, and probably Mr. Ritey is confusing 
descendants of Mr. Thomas Radcliffe of 
Dilston. The Parish Registers of Corbridge 


contain many entries of baptisms, burials, 
and marriages of people bearing the name of 


and it is probable that these are all descen- 
dants of the Thomas Radcliffe referred to. 
In a list of the estates of the Earl of Der- 
wentwater for sale in 1731, appears the name 
of Thomas Radclifie paying 5/. 10s. per 
annum for his holding at Dilston. I re- 
member that the late Mr. James Rogerson 
Ratcliff, shipowner, of Sunderland, claimed 
to be descended from a John Radcliffe, the 


father of the Thomas referred to. 
PERSIEUX. 





Hotes on Books. 


In Cheyne Walk and Thereabout. By Reginald 
Blunt. (Mills & Boon, 10s. 6d. net.) 


The Greatest House at Chelsey. By 
Davies. (John Lane, 10s. 6d. net.) 
OF Chelsea one never tires of reading or talking, 
and to stroll along its streets, full as they are of 
literary and artistic associations, is always a 
pleasure. Horace Walpole notes, ‘“‘I went 
t’other night to look at my poor favourite Chelsea.” 
Smollett called Lawrence Street his ‘‘ second 
native place.” Later Leigh Hunt extolled the 
quiet and repose of Upper Cheyne Row; and 
** Henry Kingsley has imbedded his affection for 
the place in every page of ‘ The Hillyars and the 
Burtons.’ ”’ 

The two books now before us are valuable addi- 
tions to Chelsea literature, as one would expect 
from writers so well known for their knowledge of 
its early history and more recent associations. _ 
We are already under obligations to Mr. Blunt 
for other works on Chelsea, and now he gives us 
short accounts of some ingenious people and 
famous places by the riverside there. The very 
first name, and indeed the first word, in the 
Introduction is Thomas Carlyle, who ‘“‘ discovered” 
the house in Cheyne Row in which he and his 
wife were to pass their lives. Heraud, for many 
years the theatrical critic of The Athenceum, has 
often described to us his going over the house 
with the Carlyles on their first visit to it. 

Mr. Blunt devotes his first chapter to Don 
Saltero’s Coffee-House, which was discussed at 
some length in the tenth volume of our last 
series. The place was sold with all the curiosities 
on the 7th of January, 1799, and a copy of the 
sale catalogue is in the Chelsea Library Museum. 

The author next tells us of the heroic Mary 
Astell, who, when dying of cancer, “ spent her 
last days entirely in prayer and the contemplation 
of God; and lay in silent meditation beneath 
her crucifix till on May 11th, 1731, death brought 
a merciful release to her long and ever-increasing 
sufferings.””’ Mr. Blunt urges that in the old 
Chelsea Church, where she lies buried, but without 
inscription to mark her grave, a tablet should be 
placed to this forgotten pioneer, ‘“‘ who braved 
the obloquy and ridicule of an age when both 
were pitilessly used in fighting the battle of her 
sex, and devoted the best of her life towards the 
emancipation of her sisters.” 

In the next chapter Mr. Blunt takes us on a 
warm September afternoon to the Physic Garden, 
where we find the foliage beginning to turn to 


Randall 
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brown and gold, and the harvesting of the seed 
going on. This leads to talk of the unfortunate 
Blackwell, the husband of Elizabeth the author 
of “ A Curious Herbal.” 

Under ‘ At the Sign of the Anchor’ Mr. Blunt 
remarks how curious it is so little is definitely 
known about the Chelsea Porcelain Factory. 
“ To this day we do not know with any certainty 
when or where the factory began, by whom it 
was established, or who were its earliest artists.” 
“The earliest extant products date from about 
1745; and about five years later Charles Gouyn 
became director of the factory, which was situated 
on the west side of Lawrence Street, between 
Justice Walk and Cheyne Walk. The output of the 
early period included much uncoloured ware, and 
many of the designs were Oriental decoration : 
the paste being a creamy white with a glaze of 
satin texture. Sprimont about 1750 introduced 
more elaborate designs with rich colouring and 
gilding. The Chelsea Derby was later produced 
by Duesbury. These are marked with the 
Anchor and D, of which nearly a hundred speci- 
mens may be studied at South Kensington and 
the British Museum.” 

Some dozen years ago Mr. Blunt was allowed 
to descend the long arched cellar beneath the 
little ‘‘ Prince of Wales” public-house at the 
corner of Lawrence Street and Justice Walk. 
At its western end he found some remains of 
cylindrical dome-topped_ brick structures, which 
were undoubtedly small kilns, and which had 
always been so regarded by the tradition of the 
house and the neighbourhood. 

At No.5, Cheyne Walk, lived James Nield from 
1792 until his death on the 16th of February, 
1814. His son John Camden, who also lived 
with him, died in the same house on the 30th of 
August, 1852, when it was found that he had 
left his entire fortune of half a million to Queen 
Vie oria. 

In the last chapte: Mr. Blunt d’scourses on Sir 
Hans Sloane and Mrs. Carlyle. 

“The Greatest House at Chelsey,” described 
by Mr. Randall Davies, is, of course, that built 
by Sir Thomas More in 1520, to which he would 
retire when weary of London. It was beautiful 
and commodious, and from a hillock in the garden 
“the whole of the noble city of London was 
visible ; and from another the beautiful Thames, 
with green meadows and woody eminences all 
round.” Although the great house has been 
demolished, ‘‘ there are fortunately relics more 
enduring than bricks and mortar. Within a 
few years of its first foundation Hans Holbein 
executed within its walls the wonderful portraits 
of More and his family which time has only par- 
tially succeeded in destroying. Even if the large 
family group is lost for ever—though there is 
hope that it may yet be discovered—there remain 
the single portrait of More, belonging to Mr. 
Edward Huth: three or four of the drawings 
for the heads, in the Windsor Collection ; and, 
what in some respects is more valuable than all, 
the original sketch for the group. This famous 
sketch, inscribed with the names of the persons 
represented, was sent by More to Erasmus upon 
Holbein’s return to Basle in 1528, and it is now 
in the Museum there.” 

Mr. Randall Davies, by skilfully weaving in 
accounts of contemporaries, gives a vivid picture 
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of More’s happy life at Chelsea. The visitors 
mentioned include Henry VIII., who, as we are 
once more told, walked with him in the garden 
after dinner, “*‘houlding his arme about his 
neck,” yet within fifteen years sent him, one 
of the noblest of his subjects, to the scaffold. 

Mr. Randall Davies supplies an account of 
More’s successors in the Chelsea house. Only 
twice during two centuries did this fair inheritance 
descend from father to son, and it changed its 
owners no fewer than thirteen times. A sketch 
of each of these is provided, so that we have 
complete details of the house until its destruction 
under the direction of Sir Hans Sloane. 


The illustrations in Mr. Blunt’s volume include- 
Turner’s house, Don Saltero’s Coffee-House, Old 
Battersea Bridge, and a view of the Thames in 
1750. Mr. Randall Davies gives us eighteen 
full-page plates, including Sir Thomas More and 
the More family, both after Holbein, and a 
gateway from Beaufort House. 

We can heartily commend these books to alb 
lovers of the history of Chelsea. 


WE have received Part I. of Vol. VII. of 
Papers and Proceedings of the Hampshire Field 
Club and Archeological Society, containing an 
account of the meetings in 1913, and some un- 
usually interesting articles. Publication has 
been delayed on account of the absence abroad of 
the Rev. G. W. Minus, who had undertaken to 
see the work through the press, and the magazine 
appears under a new editorship, Mr. Minus being 
succeeded by Mr. John Hautenville Cope. At 
the annual meeting in last year Mr. N. Dale, the 
Hon. Secretary, read a paper on Famous Win- 
chester Moneyers, with details of the Godwins 
whose names appear on coins dating from Ethel- 
red II. to William IT. Last year’s excursions 
included visits to the Roman remains at Rock- 
bourne, Apsley House and Southwark Cathedral, 
Itchell, Crondall, and Winchfield, Brightstone, 
Westcourt, and Wolverton, Old Sarum and 
Compton, and Wymering Manor. The Rental of 
Wymering—an early fourteenth-century deed— 
is given ‘‘ extended,” with a translation of the 
more important parts. 

An article on Hampshire Flints, by Mr. Dale, 
is accompanied by illustrations or cuts of two 
types, showing a system of the evolution of the 
cut put forward by the author as a contribution 
to the present controversy as to their age. Capt. 
G. A. Kempthorne writes on the Hampshire 
portions of the Devil’s Highway, which skirts 
the north side of the county for about eight 
miles, and_ supplies a clear sketch-map. Mr. 
J. P. Williams-Freeman communicates some 
notes on Roman roads in the southern part of 
the county from information given to him by 
Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, who has collected much 
information on the subject. Some good pictures 
of Hampshire fonts illustrate Miss Emma Swann’s 
paper on this interesting series, which dates back 
to 1150, and was probably produced in Belgium 
or under the direction of Belgian workmen. In 
‘Tudor Winchester from Civic MSS.’ W. H. 
Jacob vividly reconstructs in imagination the 
city of that time. Among other contributions is 
a history of the Benedictine Priory of Monk 
Sherborne, by Miss Florence Davidson. The 
Priory, which is now known as Pamber Priory, 
dates back to the eleventh century. i 
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WE have received from the offices of The 
Kentish Express, Ashford, Kent, the eleventh 
and concluding volume of Mr. Charles Iggelsden’s 
Through Kent with Pen and Pencil. The places 
include Nettlestead, Whitstable, Swalecliffe, 
Graveney, Monks Horton, and Harrietsham. The 
last is rich in Tudor houses of great beauty. It 
is good to learn that Mr. Igglesden has received 
‘‘ unqualified help from residents.” The illus- 
trations are beautifully executed. The price is 
2s. 10d., post free. The complete work of eleven 
volumes, can be had for ll. 2s., post free. 





Obituary. 


WALTER THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 


THE death of our friend Theodore Watts-Dunton 
on Saturday evening last calls for another sad note 
in “‘dearold ‘N.& Q. Yet, while the suddenness 
of our loss is a great shock, the silent messenger 
came just as he himself would have had it; for 
when his friend Morris died he rejoiced that 
“that beloved man died without pain.” Watts- 
Dunton was born at St. Ives on the 12th of 
October, 1832, his family name being Watts. In 
1897 he added his mother’s surname Dunton. 
Brought up to the law, he with his brother 
practised in London. After his brother’s death 
he took chambers in St. James’s Street, close to 
Swinburne, with whom he had already become 
intimate, and from that time dates one of the 
choicest friendships in the history of literature. 
From the first Watts-Dunton’s predilections were 
for letters, and in 1874 he became a con- 
tributor to The Examiner; his articles in that 
paper, signed ‘‘'T. W.,”’ attracted the attention of 
Norman MacColl, then editor of The Atheneum, 
and he invited him to become a member of the 
staff, and on the 8th of July, 1876, his first 
article appeared, the subject being Skelton’s 
comedy of the ‘ Noctes Ambrosiane.’ From 
that date, for more than twenty years, he was a 
constant contributor, and MacColl became his 
**dear friend.” ~ 

Among his many articles was one he wrote at 
my special request to commemorate the seventieth 
birthday of The Atheneum on the Ist of January, 
1898. This I had reprinted, but it is now quite 
out of print. A year ago I tried to procure a 
copy for him, but was unable to do so. 

Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will remember the fre- 
quent references in our columns to ‘ Aylwin,’ and 
in the illustrated edition published by Hurst & 
Blackett at the close of last year Watts-Dunton 
—in his Preface—reprints the “ very picturesque 
letter’? which appeared in our columns on 
May 8rd, 1902, signed C. C. B., in answer to a 
query by E. W. This he “‘ gives himself the pleasure 
of quoting, because it describes the writer’s 
ascent of Snowdon (accompanied by a son of my 
old friend Harry Owen, late of Pen-y-Gwryd) 
along a path which was almost the same as that 
taken by Aylwin and Sinfi Lovell, when he saw 
the same magnificent spectacle that was seen by 
them.” 

In the second Appendix is the ‘ Key to 
Aylwin,’ by Mr. Thomas St. E. Hake, “an 
intimate friend of Rossetti, and of other leading 
characters in the story,” given in ‘N. & Q.’ on 
the 7th of June, 1902. 





Of Watts-Dunton’s contributions to literature 
Sir Robertson Nicoll has truly said: ‘* Good 
manners characterized everything he wrote, 
though with all his benignity there was an occa- 
sional gleam of sleeping lightning that he would 
not use.’ His memory will be long cherished 
by his many friends, for he had the gift of friend- 
ship—‘ Life’s great second crown of life.” 

JoHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 





BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JUNE. 

Messrs. J. Davis & G. M. OrI011 in Catalogue 
No. 5 of their new series describe some 500 items 
which cover a wide range of good things: early 
printed books, bindings, works on Heraldry, 
Numismatics, and Gardening, illustrated books of 
eighteenth-century France, and collections of 
portraits, old drawings, and woodcuts. A copy 
of Nicolas Jenson’s ‘ Plutarch ’ (1478), offered for 
421., is one of the best items; other Venetian 
items worth noting are the ‘ Lucian’ of 1494 
(10l.) and the ‘ Terence’ of 1504 (91.).. We may 
also mention Tressan’s * Roland Furieux ’ (c. 1777) 

a good copy, uncut and unopened, in four vols., 
in the contemporary French covers, with 46 
plates after Ponce—10I. 

Messrs. Davis and Orioli have also a good set of 
Incunabula, described in their Catalogue No. 7. 
We have space but to mention the * Lactantius ’ 
of Vendelin de Spira (600f.), Lauer’s ‘S. Thomas 
Aquinas ’ (620f.), and Erhard Ratdolt’s ‘ Euclid ’ 
(625f.). The Catalogue is rather lavishly illus- 
trated, and the pictures more than commonly well 
chosen, so that those for whom the prices 
asked are too high may get a clearer idea than 
usual of the works concerned. Perhaps the most 
notable item is the Vercelli ‘ Petrarch,’ printed 
in 1503 by Albertino da Lissone, for which 900f. 
is asked. 


Messrs. MaGGs’s Catalogue No. 326 describes 
nearly 606 Autograph Letters and MSS., many of 
which are of the first interest—particularly, per- 
haps, the historical items. There are autographs 
of Arabella Stuart, Anne of Denmark, Arthur, 
Duke of Brittany (the Constable—a document 
relating to the Siege of Cherbourg), Louis XIII, 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and numerous others ; 
and an interesting specimen of the seal of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, attached to Letters Patent 
legitimizing the natural sons of Sir Robert 
Menzies. The literary examples are no _ less 
tempting than usual, while the much _ higher 
prices asked for letters or verses in autograph of 
poets than for the handwriting of kings, queens, 
and other mighty persons is edifying to reflect 
upon. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


_ G.N. (“Child born on the High Seas registered 
in Stepney ’’).—This popular idea is without legal 


foundation. See the reply at 8 S. xi. 433 and the 
references there supplied. 

Mr. W. B. Gerisu.—For information on the 
introduction of the general use of coffins see 10S. 
viii. 90, 137, 215, 358, especially the second of these 
references. 

_ Erratum.—Anete, p. 429, end of col, 1, fer ‘* Duel- 
ling’ read Snelling. 




















